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Foreword* 


EPTEMBER, 1937 is the one hundred and fiftieth 
) anniversary of the adoption of the American Con- 
) stitution. In the words of Burton Hendrick: 


The period covered by this century and a half is usually re- 
garded as one of the most revolutionary in history. If we were 
) asked what was its predominant characteristic, the reply would 
almost certainly be the tendency to change. The era stretching 
from the creation of the American Constitution in 1787 to its 
sesquicentennial in 1937 is the least static in history. Scarcely 
anything that the human race looks upon as sacred has escaped 
mutation. . . . Since 1787 civilization has been a world of 
tumbled thrones, prostrated dynasties, overturned constitutions 

— of new empires, new republics, new and constantly varying 
| conceptions of the state. Yet in this epoch of upheaval one 
political entity has remained intact. The Constitution of the 
United States of America is essentially the same instrument to- 
day that it was in 1787. 


There is no aspect of the American Constitution which 

is quite so deserving of commemoration and respect as 

| its existence. From the day of its adoption to the moment 
at which this is written it has been attacked and reviled, 

; but it is probably more strongly entrenched and more 
highly regarded in the minds of the majority of the 
American people today than ever before. 


*A review of Burton J. Hendrick’s Bulwark of the Republic: A Biography of 
the Constitution. An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication. Little, Brown. 
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Fortunately, there exists an accurate record of the 
debates of the convention, held at Philadelphia in the 
summer of 1787, which produced the Constitution. James 
Madison was one of those curious individuals who recur 
from time to time in history and who seem to be fore- 
warned that they are to play an important part in a 
certain event, and so devote their lives to preparing them- 
selves for this occasion. A great part of Madison’s youth 
was spent in studying the constitutions of the Greek 
republics, and the constitutional history of Rome, Eng- 
land, and France. He was at least partly responsible for 
the existence of the Philadelphia Convention, and when 
it assembled he took upon himself the role of scribe. 
Sitting in the front row near the speaker’s table he took 
notes on every speech and remark, and, while the con- 
vention lasted, spent his nights and Sundays assembling 
and filling out his notes. 

Mr. Hendrick has carefully studied Madison’s Debates 
and is thus able to describe, in graphic detail, the tides 
of sentiment and interest which swayed that remarkable 
gathering of statesmen. It seems unfortunate that he 
has not delved more deeply into the philosophic and 
intellectual background of their ideas. Madison was not 
the only member who had devoted years to preparing 
himself for this event. Washington, King, Sherman, 
Hamilton, Patterson, Franklin, Wilson, Gouverneur 
Morris, and the other delegates were all fairly familiar 
with Locke’s Second Treatise on Government, Montesquieu’s 
Esprits des Lowes, Rousseau’s Contrat Social, and. Pope’s 
Essay on Man. It is from these classics, particularly Locke’s 
Government, that the ideas set forth in the Constitution 
were derived, and a history of that document should start 
with an analysis and discussions of them. 

The Philadelphia Convention was called into being 
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FOREWORD 5 


because of the failure of the Articles of Confederation. 
The basic division of the Convention was into those who 
wished to prop up the Confederation and continue as 
an alliance of sovereign states, and those who wished to 
form a powerful national government. The latter, includ- 
ing Washington, Hamilton, Madison, and Wilson, was 
the stronger group. To these men, who had had ample 
opportunity to observe the weaknesses of the Confedera- 
tion, the existence of the states was a practical fact which 
had to be dealt with, not an ideal arrangement to be 
aggrandized and perpetuated. As every schoolboy knows, 
the Constitution was a compromise between these two 
points of view. Since, one hundred and fifty years later, 
the debate over the two systems is as hot as ever, it is 
possible that this compromise was responsible for a part 
of the Constitution’s great strength. 

The Supreme Court, although in theory coequal with 
the other two branches of government started life as a 
neglected orphan. Washington had the greatest difficulty 
in inducing first rate men to serve as justices. During the 
Federalist era there were long periods when the Supreme 
Court did not meet and, since no quarters were pro- 
vided for it, it is still a question just where it did meet. 
Its prestige began to rise when John Marshall accepted 
the chief justiceship from John Adams. 

The appointment of Marshall and other Federalist 
judges was Adams’ legacy to Jefferson. The extraordinary 
powers of the greatest of our Chief Justices can be 
appreciated from the fact that the Supreme Court and 
the constitution both acquired the unassailable strength 
which they have retained ever since during a period when 
both were under constant attack from Jefferson and his 
successors, Madison and Monroe. 

No period deserves closer study at the present time 
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than the period of the Jefferson dynasty, for it more 
nearly parallels contemporary political conditions than 
any other period in our history. Jefferson, like Franklin 
Roosevelt, was born an aristocrat, but became a cham- 
pion of the people and was elected to the presidency on 
a wave of reaction from an ultra-conservative regime. 
At the end of four years, in spite of a severe defeat at the 
hands of Marshall in the great case of Marbury vs. 
Madison, Jefferson was re-elected by a majority so over- 
whelming that opposition to his will seemed ended for 
all time. Nevertheless, a few months later, the Embargo 
and Non-intercourse Acts produced one of those drastic 
reversals of sentiment which have occurred periodically 
in our history. It is safe to say that Jefferson would have 
been defeated if he had run for a third term. His suc- 
cessor, Madison, was forced to repeal the acts and, al- 
though unprepared, engage in war with Great Britain. 

While Jefferson, Madison and Monroe were trying to 
emasculate the national government and re-establish the 
supremacy of the states, Marshall was working for precisely 
the opposite result. His opinions belong in the category 
of great American state papers, along with the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution, the Federalist Papers, 
the Northwest Ordinance, and the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. 

The case of Marbury vs. Madison established the 
right of judicial review, the prerogative of the Supreme 
Court to set aside unconstitutional laws passed by Con- 
gress. The Dartmouth College case established the sanc- 
tity of contracts, denying the power of states to set them 
aside. McCulloch vs. Maryland gave the central govern- 
ment control of finance through its power to establish a 
bank. Gibbons vs. Ogden established the power of Con- 
gress over interstate commerce. These decisions and 
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interpretations were, at least as important to Constitu- 


tional history as the wording of that document itself. 

From 1820 to 1870 there was only one important con- 
stitutional question — slavery. It was finally settled, not 
by judicial review, but by war. The Supreme Court, of 
necessity, played a part in the tragedy. The Dred Scott 
decision, reasoning that a slave was property and that a 
citizen had the right to transport property from place to 
place, extended slavery to the new territories of the west. 
“TI believe that the decision was improperly made” 
Lincoln commented “and I go for reversing it.” 

On this Mr. Hendrick comments: ‘“Thus those who 
insist on the immutable sanctity of judicial interpreta- 
tions will find little comfort in Abraham Lincoln... . 
He believed in the unfettered right of the unjudicial 
public to criticize the most learned opinion, and in case 
it contravened the Constitution, to do all in its power to 
secure a reversal. Political parties could even advocate 
policies that ‘defied’ the Supreme Court and not lose 
standing as decent, law-abiding organizations. Congress 
could adopt laws, and Presidents could sign them, that 
embodied constitutional ideas of which the ‘highest 
tribunal’ had disapproved.” Thus we find two of the 
greatest presidents — Jefferson and Lincoln — waging 
war with the Supreme Court. 

From the 1870’s to the 1930’s constitutional problems 
have, on the whole, centered around the development of 
finance capitalism. Corporation lawyers began to appear 
before the Supreme Court, soon after the end of the war. 
Railroads, telegraph, telephone, electric power and radio 
systems were developed and the problems of regulating 
them multiplied. The theory that, before the law, a cor- 
poration is a person was established in 1886. The “due 
process” clause of the fourteenth amendment was brought 
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forward by corporation lawyers to circumvent the efforts 
of states to prevent the abuse of their privileges. Accord- 
ing to this reasoning, a clause added to the Constitution 
to protect the civil liberties of emancipated slaves became 
the cornerstone of the defense of railroad and utility 
empires against regulation in the interest of the com- 
munity. It is amusing to think of a penniless Negro boy 
and the Union Pacific railroad both as “persons” deserv- 
ing identical treatment before the law. It was soon dis- 
covered, however, that there was an essential difference 
between them: the Negro boy had received nothing 
from the state but his liberty; the railroad had received a 
franchise, certain privileges and subsidies in return for 
which it was expected to form an essential service for the 
benefit of the community as a whole. 

There thus sprang into being the conception of the 
monopoly, in which property, although privately owned, 
can only be used for the benefit of the community. 
Such institutions as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Federal Trade Commission carried this 
conception of its logical conclusion. 

By and large the Supreme Court has been on the liberal 
side. Its most reactionary period was perhaps the 1890s, 
when it turned down the income tax and other pro- 
gressive legislation. This condition was cured by the 
court’s acquisition of Oliver Wendell Holmes, in 1902. 
As a philosopher as well as jurist he belongs in a class 
with Marshall. As Mr. Hendrick writes: 


In the estimation of these two great jurists the Constitution, 
despite demonstrated shortcomings, had accomplished one 
stupendous result. To Marshall and Holmes — one a soldier in 
the Revolution, one a soldier in the Civil War — the Constitu- 
tion was great, and worthy of protection and respect, because 
it had created a Nation. 


J. P. 























Neutrality —With Bated Breath 


HAROLD B. HINTON 


N THESE unsettled days there is much speculation as 
to whether or not the United States could stay out of 
a major European war, should one result from the mani- 
fold threats that overhang the international horizon. 
Discussion is timely, and has been carried on by speakers 
and writers of note for some months. During the sessions 
of the Institute of Public Affairs held at the University of 
Virginia only last July, the question was a sort of theme 
song for the American speakers. 

The problem is more difficult than is generally realized 
by the public. Geographic isolation which has always 
been this country’s reliance against attack from without 
still exists, but its efficacy as a barrier against war has 
diminished many fold. Social and economic factors 
which eventually drew us into the World War have 
probably increased in strength with the passage of twenty 
intervening years. All of these complexities are realized 
by thinking’ men and women in the country, but it is 
doubtful if the population as a whole has given the matter 
much thought. 

At Charlottesville, spokesmen known to be in the con- 
fidence of the Administration gave scarcely veiled warn- 
ings that the people should be thinking of these things. 
It is no secret that President Roosevelt, Secretary of 
State Hull, and others in the higher councils of the nation 
look at the world situation with bated breath. Everything 
they have done or hope to do for their own country could 
be wiped out by a major world war, whether or not the 
United States became involved in a military way. 

These men cannot, obviously, say publicly that they 
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expect war to break out. As they watch the shadow box- 
ing, around and within the borders of Spain, of what one 
high Government official calls the “outlaw nations,” they 
feel that this country’s only contribution can be aloofness 
and avoidance of any act or policy likely further to com- 
plicate matters. And yet they cannot let the American 
public believe that all is well, that there is no danger, and 
that the question of how many judges ought to sit on the 
Supreme Court is the only item of importance confronting 
the country. 

Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State, in a formal 
speech which may be assumed to have had the full ap- 
proval of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull, told his audience 
at the Institute that “if a war breaks out without this 
hemisphere, no matter how free from involvement we 
remain, we cannot stay clear of its consequences.” 
Adolf A. Berle, Jr., a member of the original brain trust 
and still a valued adviser to the President on foreign 
affairs, added his warning that “‘we can, perhaps, get out 
of war, but we cannot get off the planet.” He explained 
his own attitude as follows: “I am not a defeatist, and I 
think it possible for us to stay out of another general 
European conflict. I do not think it is possible for us to 
stay out of the resulting economic smash-up.” 

These are the opinions of experts, and yet they must be 
slightly discounted because they are colored by the soft- 
pedaled preventionist policy which the President and 
Secretary Hull would like to follow, were it not for over- 
whelming opposition in Congress. The Administration 
clearly lost the first round in this battle, which has lasted 
three years, when the so-called neutrality legislation was 
adopted last spring. Congress, in no uncertain terms, pre- 
scribed for the country an isolationist course and it ap- 
parently met with the approval of the country at large. 
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It was natural that Mr. Roosevelt, in the first flush of 
his electoral victory in 1933, should have dreamed of ex- 
tending the frontiers of the New Deal beyond our own 
shore lines. He had scarcely been inaugurated when he 
indicated his willingness to assume international leader- 
ship in his message to the heads of all other states in the 
world. The unfortunate fiasco of the World Economic 
and Monetary Conference held in London that spring 
ended, at least for the time being, whatever chances there 
may have existed for such a development. 

But he continued to believe that the United States 
could and should do something to restore the world to 
that condition of ordered sanity which he considered de- 
sirable and possible, and in this he had the hearty concur- 
rence of his Secretary of State. They were cold to talk of 
neutrality legislation tantamount to a declaration that 
this country would retire into its shell at the first sign of 
trouble abroad. They thought, and still think, that an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

After Mr. Roosevelt’s second election, he again thought 
he might be in a position to pull the world’s leaders to- 
gether for a peaceful settlement of their differences. 
Reports were current for many months that he intended 
to make some spectacular effort in this direction and, 
despite several Presidential denials, they were well 
founded. Apparently the President’s justly famous po- 
litical intuition told him that his own people would prob- 
ably not follow him very far in such an adventure. 

His astonishing endorsement at the polls last Novem- 
ber had enhanced his personal prestige abroad, as well as 
the prestige of one of the few remaining great democra- 
cies. His voice, had he chosen to lift it, would possibly 
have been listened to in Europe with as much attention as 
it attracted in Latin America when he made his trip to 
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Buenos Aires in December. He had a few indirect as- 
surances from European sources that any effort he might 
make to conciliate the opposing elements there would be 
welcomed. But the call has not been issued. 

Over and above the superficial discouragements which 
arose, such as the breakdown of collective security in 
Europe, the rise of international immorality in the failure 
to keep pledges and agreements, and the armament race, 
the President felt that the American people still believed 
in the Washingtonian theory of entangling alliances too 
firmly to permit of any open American participation in 
European debates. The progress of the neutrality laws of 
1935, 1936 and 1937 through the committees and houses 
of Congress fully confirmed this diagnosis of the situation. 

And so the United States finds itself, as wars menace in 
the east and in the west, committed to a policy of pulling 
in its horns to a considerable degree, in the event of 
foreign war, although the isolationists have not as yet 
been able to push things to their logical conclusion of cut- 
ting the country off from all foreign intercourse for the 
duration of a major international conflict. That banner 
will again be raised when the neutrality law comes up for 
reconsideration in 1939, because of the two-year limita- 
tion placed on the “cash and carry”’ clause of the existing 
Act. 

Theeffectiveness of this legislation is open to considera- 
ble question, as even its sponsors admit. It follows the 
theory of vaccination. By giving ourselves, voluntarily, a 
mild dose of the drawbacks of war, we hope to immunize 
ourselves against the disease itself. We are doing our best 
to profit from the events of 1914, 1915 and 1916, as we 
understand them after the relatively brief interval which 
has elapsed. Some day, we may see the history of those 
times in an entirely different light and realize that we 
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have completely misinterpreted their meaning. But, as 
we see things now, we intend to avoid the mistakes which 
we think led us, finally, to cast our lot with one of the two 
sides in that gigantic struggle. 

Senator Clark and his neutrality allies say that they 
merely want to restrain a misguided President from 
getting the country into situations which drag it, more or 
less unconsciously, toward the brink of war. If the United 
States ever again wants to declare war, they say, let the 
decision be made as calmly and judiciously as possible, 
without the influence of inflammatory “‘incidents”’ to dis- 
tort public and official judgments. Senator Pittman and 
others find that the flagrant disregard of international 
law by the principal combatants in the World War was a 
very plain danger signal, that no reliance can be placed 
on international law as a protection for the United 
States in a future war of like proportion. 

Briefly summed up, the dangers against which the ex- 
isting neutrality law seeks to guard the country are the 
following: 

During the World War, lives of American sailors and 
their officers were lost when American ships were sunk 
for carrying contraband of war — principally munitions 
to the Allies. Another time, American vessels will be pro- 
hibited by domestic law from carrying contraband to all 
belligerents, and all belligerents will have official notice 
that this is the case. The President will have sufficient 
discretionary power in the elucidation of lists of com- 
modities and materials which American ships cannot 
transport so that he can make his enumerations tally with 
whatever declarations of contraband have been issued by 
any belligerent. 

American men and women also were killed while 
traveling on peaceful missions aboard passenger ships 
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registered under the flag of a belligerent government, as 
in the sinking of the Lusitania. The neutrality act makes it 
actually illegal for them to travel aboard such vessels in 
time of future wars, with such exceptions as the President 
may make in favor of diplomatic couriers, army and 
navy officers, newspaper correspondents and others 
who may accept the risk as inherent in their line of 
duty. 

American shippers lost their property when it was sunk 
or seized at sea by one or other of the belligerents. They 
will not do so again, as long as the “cash and carry” 
policy remains in force, because they will have trans- 
ferred all right and title to the goods to some foreign 
owner before the shipment can leave American shores, if 
the President so directs. 

Munitions makers supplied the powder and shells that 
the Allies were too busy to manufacture themselves. They 
would doubtless have sold to the Central Powers as well, 
had they needed the munitions and had there existed the 
means of getting the munitions to them. The law now 
prohibits the export of all arms, ammunition or imple- 
ments of war to all belligerents. 

Bankers floated loans, the proceeds of which both sides 
used to purchase supplies in this country. In another war, 
no belligerent government or political subdivision 
thereof, and no individual or agency acting on behalf of a 
belligerent government will be able to borrow funds in 
this country, under the neutrality statute. 

The Wilson administration changed its policy a 
number of times on the question of whether American 
merchantmen should be allowed to go to sea armed. 
The present law has settled that by prohibiting such ships 
to mount any armament whatever, on the theory that no 
belligerent submarine would then have any reason for 
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attacking them without warning, as the Germans held 
they were forced to do in the World War. 

Riots and fights resulted, during the days of American 
neutrality, from meetings of sympathizers with one side 
or the other when they held mass meetings to raise funds 
to help the cause they favored. No subscriptions can be 
raised now, except by bona fide, recognized welfare 
agencies for strictly non-military purposes, and then only 
by special permission of the President. 

These general prohibitions apply as well to factions in 
a civil strife as to national belligerents, where the Presi- 
dent finds that civil war is being conducted on such a 
scale as to imperil the peace and neutrality of the United 
States. This particular provision was added as a lesson 
from the troubles in Spain. 

The only exception made is in favor of American re- 
publics. Should one of them become engaged in war with 
a non-American power, the neutrality prohibitions 
would not apply to it, provided that it, in turn, was not 
coéperating with a non-American power in the war. In 
other words, the United States reserves the right to 
supply arms, supplies, money and other help to American 
republics fighting against foreign aggression, but will not 
aid them if they become involved by taking sides in an 
extra-American conflict through participation in sanc- 
tions of the League of Nations, for example. 

There is some talk in Congress that this portion of the 
neutrality law may be bolstered up at the next session by 
passage of a law authorizing the President to throw a 
blockade around any American republic which is en- 
gaged in civil war, for the purpose of preventing foreign 
intervention. Those who propose such legislation see the 
possibility of a South American revolution in which 
the Germans and the Russians might feel, as they do 
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about Spain, that they must support opposing sides. 

The intent of this legislation is clear, whether it will 
work or not. Its authors started from the assumption that 
the next war would break out in Europe, that the line-up 
of belligerents would be substantially the same as in 1914, 
and that the war would be fought under conditions simi- 
lar to those that prevailed during the World War. After 
all, that was the only concrete experience they had to 
guide them. 

They considered, for example, that a war in the Far 
East, between Japan and Russia, or even between Japan 
and China, would be less likely to involve the United 
States than would a general mix-up in Europe. Also, 
they had no idea of what ramifications a Far Eastern war 
might take, whereas they believed they could foretell at 
least the general lines of a European conflict. 

The major obstacle to successful operation of the neu- 
trality law, in the deplorable event that it should come to 
the supreme test, would be the weight of public opinion. 
It is safe to assume that if Germany and Italy should 
combine in a war against Great Britain and France, 
public sympathy in this country would be overwhelm- 
ingly on the side of the two democracies. It is impossible 
to imagine any combination of circumstances which 
would shift public opinion, viewed en masse, to the side 
of Hitler and Mussolini. 

The neutrality act is supposed to work, in practical 
effect, to the advantage of Great Britain because that 
nation would again have the command of the seas and 
could safely convoy its merchant ships to and from 
American ports to take advantage of the “cash and 
carry” section. Presumably, the Germans and Italians 
could not. Of course, this condition would prevail whether 
or not the United States had enacted any neutrality legisla- 
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tion, but the existence of the law would certainly give a 
plausible pretext to the Germans and Italians and their 
friends in this country to claim that we were acting in an 
unneutral manner. It is conceivable that they might de- 
clare war against the United States on such grounds. 

One may argue that grounds of that sort would never 
be employed by any nation or government in its right 
mind, because after all the law gives theoretical equality 
to all belligerents to come to these shores and carry away 
their purchases. But nations and governments at war are 
not in their right minds. Again, it is hard to see how 
Germany and Italy, engaged in a death struggle with two 
other great countries, could find it to their interest to take 
on another antagonist, if they could avoid it. But one 
cannot foresee the combinations of circumstances which 
might make such a course appear advisable. 

Much has been made of foreign propaganda in the 
United States during the neutrality period preceding 
our entry into the World War. But the feeble means at 
the disposal of propagandists in those days were as_ 
nothing compared to the technique that would be at their 
disposal under similar conditions in the future. The radio 
has added incalculably to the range and volume of propa- 
ganda. American ears would be bombarded with trans- 
atlantic broadcasts twenty-four hours a day. Newspapers 
and magazines are distributed in greater volume and 
with greater speed and efficiency than they were twenty- 
odd years ago. 

How can the government isolate or immunize its citi- 
zens against this sort of thing? Would it be desirable to do 
so? Even if practicable, would any American government 
that we are likely to see in any imaginable future seek to 
prohibit its citizens from listening to their radios, or the 
newspapers from printing accounts of happenings abroad? 
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And yet these factors would be largely responsible for de- 
termining the sympathies of the American public for one 
side or the other, leading as inevitably as in 1917 toward 
active participation. 

It is generally believed that the operation of the trade 
restrictions in the neutrality act would affect American 
economic life adversely. Of course, it is contended on the 
other side of the argument that no conceivable loss of 
trade could cost the country as much as would participa- 
tion in a war. President Roosevelt said as much in his 
opening address to the Inter American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace at Buenos Aires last December. 

However, such results would doubtless have their 
effect. Wheat and cotton farmers, copper miners, steel 
producers, petroleum merchants might see surpluses 
piling up and prices dropping in the home market, due 
to their inability to dispose of their normal foreign out- 
put. Suppose workmen were turned off, wages dropped 
and depression set in. How long would it be before a 
weary public would demand the end of trade restrictions, 
just as it did in the days of the Jefferson embargoes? 

Perhaps the framers of the legislation made too little 
allowance for improved and more frightful war tech- 
nique which may be developed before another conflict 
comes. Senator Borah envisions a desperate European 
belligerent (presumably Germany) despatching bomb- 
ing airplanes to destroy its opponents’ merchant vessels 
loading at the docks of New York — taking advantage of 
the “‘cash and carry”’ clause. He thinks it might easily be 
decided that the vessels would be most vulnerable while 
tied up in port, and that airplanes might be constructed 
capable of carrying out such raids. The opponent (pre- 
sumably Great Britain) would have to station airplane 
carriers off Sandy Hook, ready to launch their inter- 
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cepters at the first sign of an enemy raid. The field of 
battle might be transferred from Europe to this country. 

This vision strikes one as fanciful, but that is no reason 
to condemn it as impossible. The argument against it is a 
stronger one than its implausibility. The same result, if 
technique should ever permit, would arrive whether or 
not neutrality legislation existed. ‘The only way to outlaw 
such a possibility completely would be to cut off all trade 
with all belligerents, sending them elsewhere (to Argen- 
tina, for example) to seek their foodstuffs and other 
supplies. The country is not yet ready for this step. 

The legislation is frankly an experiment. No other na- 
tion in the history of the world has gone so far in pro- 
claiming its policy in advance, in the hope that the uni- 
versal knowledge of its position will keep it from being 
entangled in a war. It is the antithesis of old-time di- 
plomacy, when every government tried to keep as hidden 
as possible what its policy would be in any given con- 
tingency. 

To this extent, it runs counter to the preventionist 
wishes of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull. It leaves those 
officials nothing to promise or threaten in their discus- 
sions with foreign agents. It has bound them in advance 
to a general line of conduct, the effect of which on his own 
fortunes each potential belligerent may weigh in making 
his plans. 

On the other hand, it might in the future serve as a 
deterrent to war, not only by the United States but by 
the foreign adversaries whose murderous designs we fear 
so acutely. If a sufficient number of countries followed the 
example of the United States, in the matter of isolationist 
neutrality legislation, the total effect should be to localize 
and shorten wars. It was on this theory that the delega- 
tion of the United States tried to persuade the other 
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American republics at Buenos Aires to adopt substan- 
tially the same course. 

Like Mr. Hull’s program of economic peace, through 
the abolition of trade barriers and the encouragement of 
interdependence, the neutrality program will work too 
slowly to prevent the war which now appears as an im- 
minent danger to the world. Our representatives at 
Buenos Aires found that many of the other American re- 
publics were not interested in traveling our road, and the 
proposal met with a distinguished lack of success. It will 
be a long time, as things appear now, before any con- 
siderable number of important countries are willing to 
try our remedy. 

The mere existence of the law on our statute books may 
have some effect on our foreign trade, and hence on our 
national economy. Nations are not likely to cultivate 
close trade relations with us when we might cut them off 
in their hour of greatest need. Great Britain, for example, 
should approve of the neutrality law, as it appears likely it 
would operate in her favor and against her adversary. 
But some British statesmen feel that a country which will 
go as far toward isolation as we have gone by 1937 may 
complete the journey before many more years have 
passed. It is significant to note current British reluctance 
to conclude a reciprocal trade agreement with the United 
States, a circumstance which has slowed up Mr. Hull’s 
whole economic peace program. 

As Bernard M. Baruch, General Hugh Johnson and other 
experts on industrial mobilization have pointed out, the 
United States, despite its vaunted self-sufficiency, is sin- 
gularly vulnerable to retaliatory economic legislation. The 
country needs to purchase abroad such commonplace 
necessities as tin, rubber, manganese and other things 
without which modern industrial life is almost impossible. 
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In a war of long duration, even if we succeeded in re- 
maining neutral, we might have to pull in our collective 
belt an incredible number of notches to make up for the 
industrial hunger some offended power or group of 
powers might induce by embargoing these commodities 
against us. 

Great Britain, during the World War (aided by the 
United States when we became an ally) practically 
directed the national existence of the northern Neutrals 
by rationing the supplies she would permit to get through 
to them. Of course, those countries were dependent on 
foreign sources for their very food, and were thus in more 
desperate straits than the United States would probably 
ever find itself. But we could be far more seriously in- 
convenienced than is generally supposed. Whether the 
neutrality law would cause or alleviate this inconvenience 
can only be conjectured, and one man’s guess is as good 
as another. 

Domestic problems, great as they are, have not com- 
pletely crowded the neutrality question, or the question 
of keeping out of war as it should more properly be 
called, out of the public mind. It is to be hoped and ex- 
pected that many forums will be devoted to the subject 
between now and May 1, 1939, when Section 2 of the 
neutrality act expires by limitation. This is the discre- 
tionary “cash and carry” portion which is really the 
heart of the whole plan. 

Suggestions for improving the legislation will doubtless 
revolve once again about the desirability of leaving lee- 
way to the chief executive in administering the act. There 
are those who desire to limit neutrality legislation to 
grants of power which the President may exercise or not, 
as circumstances seem to him to indicate. For instance, 
the President would have no authority, without specific 
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legislation, to prohibit American citizens from traveling 
on any vessel they saw fit, or to keep them from shipping 
their own goods abroad to sell in any market they could. 

But the mandatory school of thought, which has un- 
doubtedly made considerable progress since the Muni- 
tions Committee bloc brought it to public notice in 1935, 
believes that we might as well have no legislation at all 
as a law which would permit the President to deviate by 
an inch from the policy which Congress has decreed to be 
in the public interest. As a matter of fact, Senator Nye, 
Senator Clark and others voted against the 1937 act for 
that very reason, claiming they preferred to let the 
temporary act pass out of existence rather than adopt the 
pending measure with what they considered too great a 
measure of discretion for the Executive. 

There will be those who favor cutting off all trade with 
all belligerents, and even some who want to stop all 
foreign trade with every nation the minute war breaks 
out. On the other side of the fence, there will be those who 
want to give the President the widest possible margin of 
discretion. No longer ago than 1933, a proposal was pend- 
ing before Congress to permit the President to embargo 
arms shipments to the aggressor in a war, leaving our 
manufacturers free to supply the side which he declared 
to be the victim. A few men in Congress still think this is 
the wisest course. 

Unless some unforeseen development intervenes, it ap- 
pears likely that the isolationists and the mandatory bloc 
will make further gains when the subject comes up for 
debate. Most international lawyers, most diplomats, and 
many students of foreign affairs believe that our present 
course is futile and even dangerous, but they are in a 
hopeless minority. To most of our citizens, any and all 
steps which promise to keep the country out of war are 
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welcome, and the burden of proof is on the experts to 
establish that our present law is ineffectual. 

We are, all of us, groping and hoping for protection 
against the immensity of the disaster another world war 
would be. The controls we have placed on ourselves may 
prove to be ropes of sand if any strain is put on them. 
But we can all be sure that the message Sumner Welles 
carried to Charlottesville is true — this country will 
suffer immeasurably if another war breaks out, whether 
it participates or not. 








Portrait of Edwin Arlington Robinson 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


It all comes back to me; those lines of pain 
On the fine forehead, just above the eyes; 
And then the sudden hesitating strain 

Of hands which strove to hide those lines again, 
With infinite slow patience; then, the cheeks, 
Motionless, just a little too drawn in, 

As one who chews upon the word he speaks: 
And hesitates in shuddering surmise 

Before he will begin 

To show what thing is hidden 

Under his lowered eyes. 


And then the slow dumb wheel 

Of a face like a fine-chiselled mask; 

Till suddenly they opened upon you, in desperate appeal, 
Eyes like a hurt dog’s, wishing you to feel 

The unanswerable questions they could ask: 


Then lowering again, they made as if to shift 


Apart in irritable pride, 
As if they feared you might have caught their drift; 
24 








EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 











The look of a king disqualified 

By some mad blunder of a fool 

From rule. 

Now this man was a life-long pioneer; 
Where other men saw art as false and stale, 
He saw it only hard and clear, 

A fountain of icy strength in the far sunlight: 
He strode out through the gale, 

And through the trackless night 

Of cold contempt towards his goal; 

While in his soul 

Rose nothing but the need to speak and die. 
All the proud glory, the fine ecstasy 

Of song had been to him a lonely doom 
Making more stark his sense of loss and gloom, 
Dogging the noble and the beautiful. 

He had not dared to pause and snatch a kiss 
From the hot lips of life, as other men, 

Then go on with a heart more full 

Towards his goal, in manhood’s might again: 


He strode on fearful only he might miss 





The light that lured him, far, ’mid peak and fen. 


And so I saw him sitting there, 
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In his wicker chair, 

Mowurnfully patient, waiting, hoping, 

That at the last, for all his groping, 

And floundering through the formless dark 
Without a single brother spark, 

There yet might come reward at last 

For all the sacrifices of the past. 

But, as I watched him carefully, 

With that close mouth half awry 

Under the neatly clipped mustache, 

That mouth over which there hovered, 

Like a spark amid the ash, 

Sometimes for a little while 

The faint shy echo of a smile; 

I felt that there would be no goal at all for him: — 
Nothing but the dull dim 

Slow aching of regrets to fret away 

Their worn-out clay: 

Nothing but that long track which he had trod, 
And shaped and battered to a hard high-road: 
Which many more lucky than he might travel yet 
Before the red sunset; 


For which few men might thank him, but most would 


soon forget. 

















Dare We Call a Federal Convention? 


MALCOLM R. EISELEN 


XACTLY one hundred and fifty years have elapsed 
since the Constitution of the United States came 
from the hands of its makers in the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion of 1787. The nation’s charter has already lasted, 
despite foreign war and domestic crisis, far beyond the 
usual life span of such instruments. It is wholly fitting, 
therefore, that the American people should pause this 
year to pay tribute to what is, by a wide margin, the 
oldest written constitution in the world today. 

Nothing worse could befall the nation, however, than 
to make this year’s celebration merely a complacent 
eulogy and uncritical exaltation of the Constitution. 
We are facing not only a glorious past but also a troublous 
future. The Constitution, so long an article of faith, has 
again become a vital issue, as it was in the days of Web- 
ster and Hayne, of Dred Scott and Bleeding Kansas. 
Constitutional questions of gravest import have arisen 
that can only be answered by wise counsel and sober 
deliberation. Fortunately, the machinery exists, although 
unused for a century and a half, for securing just such a 
careful consideration of our constitutional problems. 
How fitting it would be, on this anniversary occasion, to 
summon a second federal convention for an intelligent 
and comprehensive re-examination, in the light of ex- 
perience and altered conditions, of the workings of the 
nation’s charter. 

This proposal, to be sure, will come with something of a 
shock to the average American. The thought of conven- 
ing a body of men to revise and remodel the Palladium of 
our Liberties will strike many a citizen with dismay. 
27 
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Prompt and vehement objections are certain to be raised 
in many quarters. 

Some, no doubt, will oppose the project mainly on 
sentimental grounds — that the call for a convention is a 
reflection upon the infinite wisdom and abiding states- 
manship of the founding fathers. Advocates of constitu- 
tional change are always surprised and somewhat be- 
wildered to discover how prevalent this attitude of 
unquestioning veneration has actually become. As one 
revisionist, writing a few years ago, aptly put it: “If the 
biological or economic descendants of Henry Ford, one 
hundred and forty years from now, were still turning out 
the present Ford model (with perhaps a slight change in 
the brakes and fenders) and argued in defence of their 
course that Henry Ford had been a great and wise man 
and must have known what he was doing when he de- 
signed the model, the contemporaries of those descend- 
ants would be justified in looking upon them as pure 
idiots. Yet this is precisely the attitude that most Ameri- 
cans take toward our 1787 model Constitution today.” 

The best answer to the sentimental argument will be 
found in the actual proceedings of the Philadelphia 
Convention. Certain it is that the Fathers themselves had 
no delusions of infallibility; indeed, most of them were far 
from satisfied with the Constitution as it left their hands. 
It was a “bundle of compromises” and a compromise is 
seldom ideal; it was a “mosaic of second choices” and the 
second choice is not often the best. Instead of regarding 
the Constitution as their political last will and testament, 
the delegates all assumed that from time to time other 
constitutional conventions would be called to complete 
and perfect their handiwork. It is significant that more 
amendments were added to the Constitution during the 
lifetime of the men who made it than in all the years that 
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have elapsed since. Were these men alive today, they 
would be surprised, not that a convention is now sug- 
gested, but that the call should have been so long delayed. 

There are others, no doubt, who will oppose a conven- 
tion not on sentimental but on practical grounds. They 
will hold that it is dangerous to tamper with the nation’s 
charter after all these years; to reopen constitutional 
controversies that have so long been closed. It is better, 
they will say, to endure the evils we already knew than to 
expose our Constitution to the hazards of reckless innova- 
tion and capricious change. 

These objectors, too, will do well to reread their 
American history. They will find that these same name- 
less fears and vague forebodings were raised against the 
great Convention of 1787. One state, Rhode Island, 
declined to have anything to do with the enterprise; and 
even so bold a patriot as Patrick Henry refused to attend, 
because as he said, “‘I smelt a rat.” Yet out of these un- 
promising beginnings, the fifty-five delegates were able, 
with scarcely a precedent to guide them, to draw up one 
of the constitutional masterpieces of all time. The task of 
a present-day convention ought to be much easier; for it 
would have only to remodel, where the Fathers had to 
build anew; it could follow the sure guide of experience 
where the Fathers had to walk alone. ‘To assume, as many 
apparently do, that a second federal convention could 
alter the Constitution only for the worse is, we hope, an 
unwarrantable libel upon the creative statesmanship and 
political sagacity of the American people. 

Finally, there are those who will approve the idea of a 
constitutional convention in the abstract, but who will 
say that this is not the time for it. Business is getting 
better now, will be the contention, so let us leave well 
enough alone. We who live in California have met this 
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argument before. It happens that we have a state consti- 
tution which, to put it mildly, leaves much to be desired. 
Viscount Bryce in The American Commonwealth devotes an 
entire chapter to it as a horrible example of what a con- 
stitution ought not to be; and one of our leading editors 
has referred to it as “beyond all comparison, the worst in 
the world.” Repeated efforts have been made over a 
period of thirty years to call a state convention to revise 
this monstrosity, but so far all efforts have been fruitless. 
There is no time, it would seem, that is quite suitable for 
the purposes of constitutional revision. In good times we 
have been told that we ought to let well enough alone, 
and in hard times we have been warned not to expose our 
fundamental charter to the unruly gusts of popular dis- 
content. Unfortunately, the constitutional necessities of a 
state or nation do not always wait upon the vagaries of 
the business cycle. Had Washington and Madison and 
the rest waited to hold their convention until all the 
omens were auspicious, it is safe to affirm that there would 
have been no constitution of the United States. 

Neither sentiment nor practicality nor the state of the 
Union, therefore, would seem to rule out the calling of a 
second federal convention. There remains the single ques- 
tion: Are there sufficient changes that need to be made, 
are there enough points that require reconsideration to 
justify the labor and expense of such an assembly? There 
can be little doubt as to the answer. Our Constitution, if 
it has shown historic virtues, has also revealed historic 
defects. Leading constitutional authorities are agreed 
that no body of men, ripe in public experience, could 
candidly and courageously study our present frame of 
government without finding numerous points at which it 
might be changed for the better. 

No present-day convention, for instance, would be 
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likely to adjourn without mercifully abolishing the 
electoral college, variously described as an “animated 
rubber stamp,” a “body of political dummies,” and the 
“vermiform appendix of the Constitution.” The presi- 
dent’s term of office, never wholly satisfactory, is another 
matter that might well be thrown open for renewed con- 
sideration. The question of judicial review, which from 
Thomas Jefferson to Franklin Roosevelt has been a bone 
of public contention, ought to be threshed out once and 
for all. Proposals should be carefully weighed for a 
federal initiative and referendum (especially on the 
question of peace and war), for the seating of cabinet 
members in Congress, for a more democratic method of 
nominating our presidents, for clarifying the question 
of presidential disability, for a less cumbersome method of 
constitutional amendment. 

An impressive weight of expert opinion would also 
suggest the abandonment of the present two-thirds re- 
quirement for the ratification of treaties. This provision, 
originally adopted merely as a sop to Southern agricul- 
turalists, has long been a serious embarrassment to the 
United States in its foreign relations. The frequent rejec- 
tion of treaties under it has led Walter Lippmann to 
remark that ‘“‘a diplomatic affair with the United States 
is like a two-volume novel in which the hero marries the 
heroine at the end of the first volume and divorces her 
triumphantly at the end of the second.” No other world 
power hasa two-thirds requirement for treaty ratification, 
and as John W. Davis has said, “It is not easy to see why 
either in principle or in policy one man who votes ‘no’ 
should be considered ipso facto twice as well informed 
and weighty as one of his colleagues who votes ‘yes’.” 
Nor is it easy to defend a system which requires a mere 
majority vote to get the United States into a war, while 
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it takes a two-thirds vote to get us out of one. This ques- 
tion of treaty ratification is especially important at the 
present time, when our ship of state is sailing into troubled 
and uncharted international waters. A vessel which re- 
quires two-thirds of the crew even to move the helm is 
likely to be often outmaneuvered by other more manage- 
able craft. 

Particularly urgent is the need for adequate constitu- 
tional safeguards against the growing exactions of our 
treasury-raiders. It would seem that there are those 
among us who would live, not by the sweat of their 
brows, but by the persuasiveness of their lobbies. Devices 
must be found to halt this ever-increasing drive for 
subsidies, pensions, bonuses and bounties that can have 
only one end — national bankruptcy and financial chaos. 
Longer terms for president, senators, and representa- 
tives (perhaps making the first two ineligible for re-elec- 
tion) would undoubtedly help. So too would the item 
veto and the executive budget, both commonsense pro- 
posals which, if embodied in our present charter, would 
save us literally hundreds of millions of dollars a year. 
The Confederate Constitution, it should be noted, not 
only provided for the executive budget and the item 
veto, but also flatly decreed that “no bounties shall be 
granted from the treasury.” The present state of the 
Union calls us to take similar measures to insulate our 
government against the full impact of organized avarice. 
When patriotism not only fails to protect the public 
treasury, but even joins in the assault, it is high time to 
resort to constitutional fiat. 

Most vital, however, of all the constitutional questions 
demanding re-examination is that of the distribution of 
powers between the national and state governments. 
The makers of the Constitution originally solved this 
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problem very simply and very practically. They specifi- 
cally gave to the federal government control over every- 
thing which was then supposed to be a matter of national 
concern; everything else they reserved to the several 
states. They did not believe, however, that this particular 
distribution of powers should necessarily bind the nation 
for all time. As Thomas Jefferson, who was certainly no 
friend of centralized authority, once wrote concerning 
the work of the Philadelphia Convention, “Nothing is 
more likely than that their enumeration of powers is 
defective. This is the ordinary case of all human works. 
Let us go on then perfecting it, by adding, by way of 
amendment to the Constitution, those powers which time 
and trial show are still wanting.” There is good reason to 
believe that the time thus envisioned by Jefferson is now 
at hand. Problems that once yielded comfortably to local 
treatment have now assumed nation-wide proportions. 
A litter of pigs raised on an Iowa farm may help to bank- 
rupt a rancher in Montana; a rayon mill opened in New 
Jersey may simultaneously ruin a cotton grower in 
Texas and a textile manufacturer in New Hampshire. 
The most responsible task confronting a present-day 
convention would be to redraw the line between state 
and nation, so that once more the central government 
might enjoy powers that are equal to its necessities. 
This brief agenda for a constitutional convention is 
intended to be suggestive rather than comprehensive, to 
be provocative rather than definitive. Some students of 
government would go much farther, others not so far. 
Enough has been said, however, to suggest that a second 
federal convention, ably planned and courageously 
executed, could do a great deal to promote the welfare 
and happiness of the American people. 
It follows, of course, that every precaution ought to be 
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taken to ensure the success of such an assembly. A con- 
vention that ended in failure would be worse than no 
convention at all. Every step in the process ought to be 
protected by all the safeguards that prudent planning 
and foresighted statesmanship can provide. The proceed- 
ings of past constituent assemblies, federal, state, and 
foreign, should be carefully studied to discover just what 
precautions will need to be taken and what pitfalls will 
have to be avoided. 

Possibly the most critical step in the entire convention 
process will come in the choice of the delegates. The 
membership must include the best talent of the nation. It 
will require men of creative imagination to foresee the 
national needs not of a decade but of a century; men of 
mature judgment to weigh the thousands of proposals 
and counter-proposals that will come before them; men 
of resolute courage to resist the inevitable onslaught of 
pressure groups and selfish interests. In short, the mem- 
bers must be as carefully chosen as were the original 
delegates of 1787, of whom it has been well said that 
“never in the history of political assemblies has there been 
brought together so much sheer intellectual ability.” 

It is probable that the best results will be obtained 
from a membership that is partly elected and partly 
appointed. Popular vote alone will not suffice, because 
pluralities are not always a measure of creative statesman- 
ship; a body wholly elected would tend to resemble 
merely a glorified House of Representatives. Part of the 
membership, at least, ought to be appointed, possibly 
through such non-partisan agencies as the American Bar 
Association, the American Political Science Association, 
and the American Economic Association. The happy 
result should be a body both representative and capable, 
well fitted to undertake the difficult task of statesmanship. 
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Once the convention is assembled, there is one pitfall 
that it must avoid above all others — the evil, so preva- 
lent among recent state constitutions, of exhaustive 
length and wearisome detail. Again there comes to mind 
the example of the California state constitution. The 
drafters of this extensive document were, to judge by 
their handiwork, men of infinite zeal and honorable 
intention, well versed in every aspect of governmental 
pathology. As they labored, they closed every loophole, 
they chinked every crevice, they sought to foresee every 
contingency both immediate and remote; and when 
they were through they handed down to posterity a 
minutely detailed document, fifteen times as long as the 
Constitution of the United States. Apparently they had 
foreseen every contingency save one; namely, that the 
needs and desires of the people of the state might not 
always be precisely what they were on the third day of 
March, in the year eighteen hundred and seventy-nine. 
The inevitable result has been speedy obsolescence. At 
every general election, the voters of California are com- 
pelled to consider a dozen or more constitutional amend- 
ments, designed to repair some of the ravages wrought by 
time. When, a few years ago, a certain town of three 
thousand five hundred population wanted to lay a new 
set of water pipes, we had to amend the state constitution 
before they could do it. Indeed, single amendments have 
been adopted that are as long as the entire Constitution 
of the United States. Things grow to be rather large in 
California, including, it will be observed, constitutions. 

In justice to California, it should be said that there are 
many other state constitutions which show the same 
tendency toward inept verbosity. Too many of these char- 
ters have become what William B. Munro has aptly 
called “elongated decalogues of Thou Shalt Nots.” 
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The Louisiana Constitution, for instance, requires nearly 
two thousand three hundred words merely to define the 
borrowing powers of the state; our national Constitution 
says all that needs to be said on this subject in just fifteen 
simple words, ‘“The Congress shall have power to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States.”’ It would seem 
that the authors of our federal charter were wise in their 
generation; they avoided the mass of detail which has 
encumbered many a modern draft and instead spoke 
briefly and in general terms. They realized that brevity is 
the soul of constitutional wit; that the shorter the instru- 
ment, the longer it is likely to endure. The delegates 
who will some day be called to perfect their handiwork 
will do well to profit by their example. 

Lastly, the revisionist must not forget that a new con- 
stitution will have to be ratified, that it is the voice of the 
people which will have the last word. Our present Con- 
stitution, we are told, was forced through the reluctant 
states only by resort to what, in persons of lesser stature, 
would be called “‘political wirepulling.” Not political 
jugglery, but sound education must be the reliance of the 
present-day revisionist. The voters will have to be shown 
the defects of the old and the virtues of the new. They 
must be warned not to expect constitutional perfection, 
lest they reject a major improvement because of a minor 
fault. They must be schooled to say, as did Benjamin 
Franklin at the close of the Philadelphia Convention, “I 
confess that there are several parts of this Constitution 
which I do not at present approve, but I am not sure 
that I shall never approve them . . . I consent, sir, to 
this Constitution because I expect no better, and because 
I am not sure that it is not the best. The opinions I 
have had of its errors I sacrifice to the public good.” 

If safeguards such as these are properly provided, there 
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is no reason why a successful constitutional convention 
cannot be held. There are compelling reasons, moreover, 
why it ought to be held in the very near future. The busi- 
ness barometer is rising at the moment, but we have not 
seen the last of the great depressions. When the next and 
greater crisis comes, there will be scant opportunity for a 
calm re-evaluation of our nation’s charter. 

If we do not choose to act during the brief breathing 
spell that is now vouchsafed us, what is likely to be the 
end? The key to the future must often be sought in the 
pages of the past. Once long ago, in the days of the Con- 
federation, the nation’s constitution broke down because 
it had failed to keep pace with the necessities of the 
people. The result was the anarchy and impotence of 
what the historian still calls the Critical Period in Ameri- 
can history, a period that was only ended by the calling 
of the Philadelphia Convention of 1787. 

Today there are many signs to suggest that we are 
slowly but certainly drifting toward another period of 
constitutional crisis. Unless we take the proper precau- 
tions now, it is likely that some day, not many depressions 
hence, we will find that our antiquated governmental 
machine has again broken down completely. Again 
unruly mobs will walk the streets as in the days of Daniel 
Shays; again the nation’s currency will have gone crash- 
ing in inflationary ruins; again a bewildered people will 
be forced to make the choice between constitution and 
chaos. Then, with the ship of state sinking, we will take to 
the lifeboats. We will summon a federal convention to 
write the reforms, under the frightened spur of grinding 
necessity, that with greater wisdom and greater foresight 
might better be written now. 

It is fitting that we should pause at this time to pay 
tribute to the sesquicentennial of the federal Constitution. 
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The event, no doubt, will be duly celebrated with 
speeches and eulogies, with monuments and pageantry, 
with commemorative coins and postage stamps. Such 
formal observances, however, are not enough if we want 
our constitution to survive the rigors of the next one 
hundred and fifty years. Patriotism and prudence unite 
to suggest one further tribute to the memory of the 
founding fathers: the solemn invocation of a second 
federal convention to complete and to perpetuate their 
handiwork; to give a fresh meaning to their ancient goal, 
*‘a more perfect Union.” 

















From Host to Guest in One Generation 
J. P. McEVOY 


T STARTED back there in the sixth grade. I liked the 
sixth grade, especially Rip Van Winkle and all the 
fun he had up in the Catskill Mountains. Someday, I said 
to myself, I am going to live up in the Catskills just like 
Rip Van Winkle. . . . 

It was the old spinning wheel that got me. It lounged 
in a casual way beside the huge fire place. I really bought 
it and expected them to throw in the house. Later I found 
it was a prop which was loaned to the people who wanted 
to sell old country houses to those odd folk from the city 
who wanted to buy old country houses. For many years 
after that I saw the same old spinning wheel in many 
houses for sale — the technique was somewhat similar to 
salting a gold mine. There were ears of corn, too, hang- 
ing from the old wooden beams, but they were thrown in 
with the house. So were the mice who lived in them. That 
was the livestock. If I had had some goats they could have 
jumped in and out of the windows if I’d had some win- 
dows. But the beams were thick and the floor planks were 
wide and there was a grand smell of nuts and apples and 
old wood smoke about the place. And more than that I 
had a Catskill right in the back yard. So I bought it for 
fifteen thousand dollars. Everybody said you’re crazy to 
pay fifteen thousand dollars for an old place like that. But 
since I didn’t have any money at the time it didn’t matter 
how much I paid for it. I always buy houses when Ihaven’t 
any money, it’s much easier. Youassumethe first mortgage, 
you give the occupant the second mortgage, you borrow 
fifty dollars to pay down, and you move in. 

Some people are afraid to buy old houses and remodel 
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them. Sissies! Anyone can build a new house. You get 
an architect who gets a builder who gets a lot of men who 
do what they please. No imagination, no adventure. But 
an old house — especially an old Dutch house. I should 
say a stubborn old Dutch house. There you’ve got some- 
thing. You would like to put in a new door there for 
example. You find the Dutch have anticipated you and 
put nine big oak beams in there — any one of which 
would support an elephant act. This was only a little 
house but it had enough old Dutch beams in it for a 
WPA project. You couldn’t drive nails into them, you 
couldn’t saw them, you couldn’t blast them. You couldn’t 
cut them with acetylene torches. Every place we tried to 
move we were thwarted. How sweet and gentle and 
romantic this old house looked when I first saw it. But it 
was a tough old conservative who resisted every inch of 
progress. How old is this house I asked the oldest inhabi- 
tant and he said well the man you bought it from bought 
it from old man Johnson who was ninety years old when 
he died and was the youngest of thirteen children born in 
the house. Later I learned that when the British burned 
Kingston they tried to burn this house too but they 
couldn’t. Long before I got a bathroom pried into the 
top of it and a furnace into the bottom I knew how the 
British felt. 

But I was happy. At last I was living in the Catskills. 
At last I was away from it all. I will keep it a very small 
house I said to myself. One bathroom, one guest room, 
one car garage, one children’s room. I am a hundred and 
twenty-five miles away from New York city I said. I 
will have no visitors, I will have no guests. 

So I fixed up a little corncrib for a studio and decided 
I would sit there and write great masterpieces — plays 
that would rock Broadway, novels that would electrify 
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the country. Only the sound of falling leaves to lull me, 
and a faint distant rumble which surely could be nothing 
else but the eternal game of ninepins which Rip Van 
Winkle stumbled on to so many years ago. Later I 
learned the rumble was made by casks of applejack being 
rolled into the cellars of famous artists who lived there- 
abouts and who were preparing against a long winter of 
discontent. 

When I was in the sixth grade I dreamed of life in the 
Catskills. Now I was in the Catskills and found myself in 
the sixth grade of life. Surely I was that innocent to think 
I could keep this little house small. Now I know that you 
can no more keep a country place from growing than you 
can keep a child from growing. And logically enough it 
was the children who started it. As they grew larger their 
room grew smaller. But you couldn’t pry another room 
into this little house and anyway they were old enough 
now to have rooms of their own. So that meant a wing 
and a wing meant another bathroom and that meant 
more hot water and that meant a larger water heater and 
that called for a larger furnace, which meant enlarging 
the basement. And as long as you’re enlarging the base- 
ment, why not make some storerooms. Also while you 
are adding a wing it would be quite easy to enlarge the 
kitchen. Immediately the old oil stove was too small so 
we put in a gas stove which meant a little house for the 
gas cylinders, and while you are building a little house 
for the gas cylinders why not make it larger and use it for 
the pump house? 

Now the house had a wing which unbalanced it so it 
needed another wing. And this wing grew into a music 
room and the old living room became a library but there 
wasn’t enough light in it for the library so we had to cut 
big windows in the back. This opened up a view which 
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made a terrace absolutely imperative. But a terrace 
needed a roof to keep off the sun and as long as you had a 
roof you might as well enclose it. So this became another 
room which you could use in the winter. But not without 
more radiators, and more radiators meant a bigger fur- 
nace and that meant enlarging the basement. Finally I 
learned to leave a gang of workmen in the basement 
permanently. They had a camp and lived down there 
and their singing in the evening after a hard day’s work of 
enlarging the basement was a cheerful sound indeed. 

I forgot the guest room we put in the children’s wing 
for the children’s guests. So now we had two guest rooms 
and in some mysterious way that became known all over 
New York state. From there it spread rapidly west until 
in almost any town you went you could see little groups 
of people gathered on the sidewalk, and if you drew 
closer you would hear them say, “You know the Mc- 
Evoys live up in the Catskills and have some guest rooms. 
Why don’t we drop in on them on our way east this year?” 

The solution is a guest house, I said to no one in partic- 
ular. But a builder heard me. There was always a builder 
standing around. And in no time at all I had a guest 
house. It had some guest rooms and a living room which 
I later learned was also a guest room because my guests 
brought guests and complained some times they had no 
room for them. Some of the guests fixed up a little kitchen 
in the guest house and lived there unmolested for weeks. 
They built their own path to the swimming pool... . 

The swimming pool. While you’re at it make it big 
enough somebody said. Maybe it was I. So I ordered one 
sixty feet long and so much dirt came out of the hole I 
had to hire a gardener to make terraces out of it. After 
that I had to keep the gardener all year round to take care 
of the terraces. And then he got married and had a baby 
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so I had to build him a house. The swimming pool was 
incomplete without a bath house and that meant more 
plumbing which together with the guest house and the 
gardener’s house over-taxed the septic tank so we had to 
put in a bigger septic tank which meant moving the gar- 
den, enlarging the terraces, hiring another gardener, and 
putting a wing on the garage with a room in it for him 
and another bathroom — which meant more plumbing. 

All this time I was not taking the proper care of my 
guests because I had no place for their cars and no rooms 
for their servants, so I enlarged the garage which made it 
possible to add more servants’ rooms upstairs, which 
meant more plumbing, which meant a still larger septic 
tank — so the gardens grew larger which called for more 
gardeners, more rooms for gardeners, and more plumbing. 

The children now began to have guests and they had 
no place to play except a tennis court and a swimming 
pool so why not fix up the old barn — very simple, you 
don’t have to spend much money on it. The old barn 
wound up with a hardwood floor for dancing, an indoor 
fire place big enough to roast an ox, a billiard table and a 
public address system for amplifying dance records. This 
was so loud the ministers in the village complained, so the 
children substituted spirituals on Sunday afternoon and 
danced to those. 

The indoor fire place naturally suggested an outdoor 
one so a large stone terrace was added with some ovens, a 
broiler, and a motor driven rotisserie which could broil 
a dozen chickens at once. Since it could it did. And 
that meant more guests because waste is a sin. But you 
couldn’t have that many guests traipsing through the 
house so bathroom facilities were indicated, and that 
meant another wing on the garage and that meant more 
plumbing, a larger septic tank, moving the gardens, more 
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gardens, more gardeners, more rooms for the gardeners, 
more plumbing. 

But what is a country place without horses? It’s pretty 
nearly all right I can tell you now. But then I was young 
and didn’t know, so I bought a horse. But all of us 
couldn’t ride one horse so soon it was a horse apiece. The 
guests liked to ride too and you could hardly ask them to 
bring their horses from New York although some of them 
did suggest it. So the stables began to grow and as we 
added stalls for the horses we added rooms for the grooms. 
But the grooms had cars and the grooms had guests and 
these had to be provided for too. Sometimes I used to sit 
and wonder how just one horse could have started that 
enormous development which I saw growing so rapidly 
down in the lower orchard. But I didn’t get a chance to 
do much sitting and wondering because I was too busy 
supporting all this. I built series of studios to work in 
but the development soon caught up with me and I had 
to move farther and farther out into the woods. The 
mornings I used to devote to writing were now spent in 
overseeing this busy subdivision. The afternoons were 
spent in conferences with my contractors, builders and 
engineers. The nights in poring over my books — check- 
books. 

In the same artless fashion the guest list expanded. Now 
I had permanent guests, semi-permanent guests, week- 
end guests, guests for the night, drop-in guests, guests on 
the American plan, on the European plan, guests for 
breakfast only, guests for swimming only, guests for tennis 
and tea, professional guests, amateur guests. There were 
other classifications such as social! guests, business guests, 
old pals, new friends, schoolmates of the children, old 
teachers, cousins of the governess, shipboard acquaint- 
ances and distant relatives. There were guests who came 
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up to see the tulips and were still there to help trim the 
Christmas tree. I mentioned this to a friend who was a 
guest at the time. ““That’s nothing,” she said, “down in 
Virginia where I come from a man came to my father’s 
house for tea one Sunday afternoon and he stayed forty 
years and died in the house.” 

I doubt if anyone liked guests more and had more 
guests to like. Some people collect postage stamps and 
match boxes. I collected guests. The more I had the 
happier I was — the happier I was the more I had. It 
wasn’t exactly a circle — it was a kind of a spiral, and I 
couldn’t see where it was going because I never thought 
to look. One night I did pause, I remember, because 
there was a ten acre parking field near the barn and I was 
having a party and the servants came in to say there was 
no more room for the cars. There was no more room in 
the barn for the party, either. And even though I had 
three life guards watching the pool it was full of guests 
who had “‘jumped or fallen’’ into it as the newspapers put 
it. It seemed no cars could get in or out of the place either 
because someone had crashed through the bridge and the 
car was still there, with some guests under it. All this time 
two bands were playing in the barn — one I had hired — 
and one that had crashed the party. The band didn’t 
exactly crash alone because it was part of a beauty con- 
test I had judged earlier in the afternoon and I had 
invited Miss Ulster County and the other contestants 
who naturally invited their sweeties who invited their 
friends. This made thirty or forty, not counting the band 
which came along to entertain them in case my party 
bored them. 

As I was saying I did sort of pause at that point and 
wonder if maybe this whole thing was getting a little bit 
out of hand. Especially as I watched guests being pulled 
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out of the pool and given first aid and other guests trying 
to rescue their friends from the bottom of the brook where 
cars were now piling up on each other. I left the party 
several times and went to other parties, but when I came 
back it was still going with bands blaring and lights blaz- 
ing and the rollicking sound of laughter and screams and 
breaking glass, occasionally punctuated by the shrill 
sirens of the state troopers. 

I remember now that that was only one of many times 
the place was so full I had to go to New York to sleep. 
Gradually I found myself going there more and more for 
repose and meditation. And it was then I made a great 
discovery: that if you really want to be alone and get 
away from it all take the smallest room in the biggest 
hotel in the largest city in the world. You will be number 
4827 and even your floor clerk can’t find you and won’t 
try. And it was about this time too I made another great 
discovery — the very best one. I remember I woke up in 
this little room and it was very quiet. At first I was afraid, 
I wasn’t used to this — but gradually it came back to me; 
I had left another party in the country and I was in New 
York where all was calm and peaceful. I called room 
service and had my breakfast sent up. The waiter set the 
table and clucked over me like a mother hen. He brought 
me the morning paper and I read it all through without 
one single interruption. There was no knock on the door 
— no ring on the phone. I was lost in the magic of it all 
and then I realized what it was — and I understood — 
and I loved it. I was a guest! 

Why, I could always live like this, I said to myself. I 
could live right here in New York away from it all. I 
could leave all the tumult and the shouting behind me. 
Like the captains and the kings I, too, could depart. And 
by the eternal I will. And by the eternal I did. I sent my 
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secretary up to the country to pay off the servants, close 
the place, pack the children off to school, sell the horses, 
find homes for the dogs, and break the news as gently as 
possible to the guests that the party was over. She came 
back in a few days pale and wan to report that every- 
thing was all right except some of the guests insisted on 
two weeks notice, and others had retreated into the 
woods, dug trenches and were going to put up a fight 
about it. This situation was easily adjusted by giving the 
former notice — and the latter the woods. This de- 
stroyed the amateur standing of the remaining guests 
because now they were taxpayers and had to carry in- 
surance on the house they built there. They made an- 
other mistake, they put in a guest room. I know because I 
stayed there. 

I have stayed in a lot of other places since I became a 
guest. The hotel room was all right for a start, but I 
could hardly make a career out of it. It was neat to be 
sure, but small. And I had known the larger life. Many 
friends had invited me to be their guest. But I had been 
too busy being a perfect host. Now I had all that time and 
all that energy to put into being a perfect guest. What a 
life to look forward to! I decided to start off with some- 
thing of a flourish and accepted an invitation from Otto 
Kahn. He sent his yacht for me and I steamed in solitary 
grandeur up the East river and through the Sound to 
Cold Spring Harbor. Two limousines met me. One for 
me and one for my bag. The butler showed me to my 
suite, introduced my valet and explained the rather com- 
plicated internal telephone system to me. It seems some 
were direct lines to the kitchen and some to New York 
and some to Africa. But I didn’t see Mr. Kahn until the 
following afternoon and he didn’t see me again until the 
following weekend. It was too easy. When Mr. Kahn was 
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in his study I would be on the golf links. When Mr. Kahn 
was on the golf links I would be in the pool. Sometimes 
we played hide and seek in the gardens. Occasionally I 
ran into other guests lurking behind the perennials. But 
the place was so large and so pleasant that we never 
really had to see each other except by accident. I think it 
was during my second week — or maybe my third — 
that I was told about another guest who had come out to 
Cold Spring Harbor to enjoy the hospitality of Mr. Kahn. 
After he had been settled cozily in his suite Mr. Kahn 
graciously escorted him around the lovely estate and 
helped him select his own golf pro, tennis coach, riding 
master and indicated he could have his choice of any of 
the hundreds of horses on the place or dozens of cars in 
the garage. As he turned to go back to his study Mr. 
Kahn inquired “I don’t suppose there is anything else I 
can do for you?” The guest replied with honest indigna- 
tion, ““What — no spending money?” 

Soon after this I was invited to California to become 
the guest of the motion picture industry. I was given a 
house in Beverly Hills and a swimming pool, a cook, a 
Filipino house boy, a car, a chauffeur — and spending 
money. To save my face it was called salary but it was 
really spending money because I spent all of it. All that 
was expected of me in return was to attend a few social 
gatherings which, to save face again, were called “‘con- 
ferences.”” One day several of my fellow guests said 
“Would you like to be the guest of Mr. Hearst up in San 
Simeon?” And I said would our present host object if we 
absented ourselves? And he said Oh, all the guests at the 
studio here spend their weekends as guests elsewhere. 

So I went to the Hearst ranch for the weekend. It was 
a wonderful opportunity not only to be a guest of this 
fabulous host but to see this fabulous place and observe 
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at first hand the most fabulous collection of guests in the 
world. When I arrived my host was puttering around the 
yard in an old straw hat superintending the unpacking of 
a small cathedral which was lying around in crates. A 
carillon rang out in the bell tower and guests poured 
out of the pools and the private zoo, rode in from the 
range and motored up from the private landing field to 
dress for dinner. ‘ 

There were only forty or fifty of us that night so we 
huddled together for warmth in the huge dining hall. The 
rafters were lost in the gloom above us and from one end 
of the refectory table to the other was a toll call. There 
was an ambassador, a couple of senators, a few governors, 
a famous aviator, the Kaiser’s grandson, a sprinkle of 
explorers, scientists, university presidents, a galaxy of 
Broadway stars, Hollywood stars, editors and publishers, 
and far down the table, below the salt, sat a radio crooner, 
a gaucho, a swami and me. After dinner we played ping- 
pong in the salon while a few of us tried to calculate how 
much money was tied up in the tapestries, old masters 
and other odds and ends around the room. I stopped ex- 
hausted after I added up the first two million dollars and 
tottered off to sleep in my private suite which took up 
most of one floor of one wing of the castle. 

The next day was full of hardships. I had to choose 
between the outdoor pool, unheated, or the heated indoor 
pool, between picnicking on the other side of the private 
mountain range, or somewhere along the forty miles of 
private beach, or, if I preferred to ride, selecting my mount 
from the stable full of Arabians or several other stables 
equally crowded with western ponies. Monday I could 
go back on the private train, or take any one of the pri- 
vate planes that were leaving for Los Angeles. I had my 
own car which stamped me immediately as an amateur 
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guest. I watched the experts — they took over the planes. 
The semi-pros commandeered the private train. I winced 
at my own gaucherie and hoped no one else noticed it. 
Now I had seen a master host and knew I couldn’t com- 
pete. Anyway I was through with being a host. From 
host to guest in one generation — that was the complete 
cycle I had achieved. I would learn from these veteran 
guests what to do. After all there were plenty of perfect 
hosts, but I knew from my own experience there were 
mighty few perfect guests. 

I did better as a guest in Bali. There I managed to be 
the only guest so I could have the guest house to myself. 
I also had a gamelan orchestra all my own and the cutest 
Balinese dancer you ever saw. My hostess was very busy 
learning Balinese so I had the whole compound to my- 
self. Servants brought me food, the gardener’s daughters 
brought me water balanced on their pretty heads, the 
gardener’s friends brought their fighting cocks and we 
had cockfights in the afternoons. And at night under the 
stars my orchestra came and played in front of the house 
and my dancer came and danced for me. 

And to think that for years I had been a mere host. 

From Bali I went to Java where I consented to be the 
guest of a Sultan and then on to Malaya where I had a 
whole rubber plantation to myself. I dropped into South 
China on the way back and without one dissenting vote I 
was elected the guest of a War Lord. I got a plane out of 
that — and an armed guard and I could have strung it 
out for quite a while, for what are a few weeks or months 
or years in a country like China where a century goes by 
like a summer afternoon? 

The armed guard gave me an idea. Why be just a pri- 
vate guest when one could just as easily become a public 
guest? I tried it out on the Filipinos. They were inaugu- 
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rating their new Commonwealth, and entertaining a 
quaint assortment of American congressmen. Nothing 
could be easier than to hitch on and take a free ride. Al- 
most immediately I found I was a guest of the new gov- 
ernment. This rated escorts and salutes and school 
children waving flags. Also banquets and teas and des- 
pedidas — a kind of farewell party — only I wouldn’t go 
away. I just stayed on and continued being a guest at 
sugar centrals, polo clubs and army barracks and aboard 
battleships and submarines. 

I looked around for more new countries, figuring 
rightly a new country, like a new host, would be more 
anxious to please. Somebody suggested Manchukuo — a 
Japanese gentleman in Tokyo, I believe — and I said 
sure. It was as easy as that. Transportation, hotels, motor 
cars, guides — I had them all. The only drawback to the 
scheme I discovered later was that I had to go to Man- 
chukuo and stay there in order to be a guest. It was 
hardly worth it except for the experience. That was 
valuable. It sharpened my wits and dulled my sensibili- 
ties. Now I had no qualms about moving in on anybody 
anywhere. What else could explain the aplomb and dash 
with which I ignored all the hotels in Peking and moved 
into the American Embassy, and right on top of Mr. 
Lawrence Salisbury. Those were two golden weeks of 
perfect bliss. I took over his Number One Boy, his Num- 
ber Two Boy, his Number Three Boy and his private 
rickshaw; I had breakfast in bed with marine bands to 
play to me and marine officers to salute me as I dashed in 
and out to tiffins and teas and cocktails and dinner 
dances... . 


Sometimes I dream I am a host again and I am build- 
ing bigger and better guest houses. I wake up screaming 
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so loud my host asks me the next day if anything dis- 
turbed me during the night. How can I tell him about 
such a dream? It might start him thinking, and the last 
thing I want to do is start any host thinking dangerous 
thoughts. I want my host to be happy. I want him to pass 
me on to other hosts, equally happy. 

For now I am collecting hosts, with all the bright, un- 
spoiled enthusiasm I once collected guests. Hosts, nothing 
else. I have passed through the feverish phase when I 
collected pictures and books and furnishings and houses 
and acres. The galleries sag with better pictures, the 
libraries ooze with better books, the museums bulge with 
better furnishings and I can enjoy them all and don’t 
have to pay to keep them dusted. I don’t care any more 
for money and I have no ambition for fame. All I want 
now is an acre of ground planted out in fruit trees and 
flowers. And in the middle of it a little house. And in the 
house a guest room. And in the guest room — me! 
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Waters Flow, Winds Blow, Civilizations Die 
HERBERT J. SPINDEN 


HIS is mostly a story of man’s misuse of natural 

wealth, especially the good black earth. At the 
proper time the story turns to modern floods, dust bowls 
and mere politicians, but it begins and ends on a broader 
theme. That is, I wish to comment on the attitude, 
watchful or wasteful, of societies towards the world they 
live in, and the significance of cultural restraints in the 
problem of survival. For important as the food quest is, 
more important still is the total demand which man 
makes upon nature and the tone in which that demand is 
made. 

The pursuit of happiness, mentioned in our declaration 
of independence as an inalienable right, carries also some 
responsibility for the rights of others. This pursuit cor- 
responds, I suppose, to what an anthropologist might call 
cultural preference. Individuals and whole societies differ 
greatly in their accepted symbols of contentment and 
success. Some very happy persons and nations have simple 
tastes and others, no more happy, have disastrously 
expensive tastes. Once we heard of plain living and high 
thinking as the ideal of an aristocracy of brains, as against 
plain thinking and high living as the ideal of a democracy 
of brawn. Perhaps the distinction is invidious but Mother 
Earth, although an easy hostess, is not above letting 
greedy guests eat themselves out of house and board. 
There should be rational planning even in the matter of 
a people’s happiness, with a decent regard for the needs 
of future generations. 

The dramatics of conspicuous waste have today seized 
the imagination of the world. No matter what the politi- 
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cal philosophy, whether it be monarchial or republican, 
communist, fascist or what you will, all nations seem 
united now on one indefensible policy, that of the rapid 
liquidation of natural resources. They may intend to 
except the bare soil on which food may be raised. They 
may plan to economize in their own home-supplies by 
spoliation abroad — which, after all, begs the issue. But 
how different this is from many old civilizations, both in 
the Old World and the New! For these united in believ- 
ing that waste was sinful and they gave thanks to heaven 
and earth for the most humble gifts. Little do most men 
realize how arrogant a change has taken place nor 
its sad significance to posterity. Let me draw one brief 
comparison. 

The ancient Mayas found social satisfaction in building 
lofty temples of country limestone and in scanning the 
starry skies for proof that the universe is orderly. They 
invented writing and arithmetic and set up monuments 
covered with strange hieroglyphs. They wore gorgeous 
clothes, held pageants and ate simple food. Perhaps only 
a few priests delved into higher mysteries, while many 
wondered; nevertheless there was illusion for all, and each 
man did the best he could, in his own, not-too-specialized 
way. There was little waste among the Mayas either in 
food or in uncommon materials. Metals were unknown to 
them when their culture was at its highest stage, and yet 
they had a gorgeous commonwealth. 

Today in our new America we also build skyscrapers 
— towering structures of steel containing offices of men 
who dedicate their lives to devising new methods of 
converting and presently wasting the vital resources of 
the earth. They do not do this with evil intent but merely 
to satisfy a new but general social demand. Happiness is 
being pursued down another road, preferably in high- 
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powered automobiles. Even the recent horse and buggy 
days are in disgrace although people were no less happy 
then than they are now. There are still some who find joy 
in doing fine work and a few who plunge deeper and 
deeper into mysteries. But the common man looks at 
these with a cold eye; he wants less work and more 
leisure to enjoy an unintelligent tingling of nerve ends. 
The spoils of time lie at his feet but new speed is what he 
seeks. What different methods, what different ideals, in 
two American civilizations! 

It is sad truth that civilizations die and that the earth is 
cumbered with the ruins of towns and cities which are the 
bleached bones of humble or ambitious states. Most 
civilizations die young. The spiritual bond which holds a 
horde together is severed, a common purpose is dissolved, 
and the super-organism which acts, thinks, feels and has 
personality lies dead, never to be resurrected as it was or 
might have been. A dream passes with all its pageant of 
art and ceremony. Men and women may, indeed, survive 
but as lost and lonely beings dispossessed of all illusion. 

Perhaps some civilizations, very ancient and not too 
grandiose, died normally of old age, happy to the last in a 
weakening ideal which once had been strong. I can think 
of no example of such a mass mind perfectly finished. But 
it is clear enough that some human societies with over- 
souls not only have normal existences which embrace 
many generations as rising and falling drops of water are 
embraced in a wave but also show changing characters 
with age as does an individual. There are phases of 
exuberant youth, provident manhood and conservative, 
perhaps even doddering, old age. Some civilizations are 
remarkably self-contained and pacifistic and these it 
seems have the longest lives. 

The expanding units of social codrdination, the family, 
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the tribe, the confederacy and the nation, each in turn 
includes a greater variety of individual men and women 
and the group mind grows with the group body. This 
growth entails a complexity of interactions of apparently 
free-moving individuals who nevertheless voluntarily 
accept responsibilities and find emotional gratification in 
cooperating with their fellows. It is a step-up transforma- 
tion and the likelihood of a continued existence rests 
heavily upon a gregarious psychology in which a sense of 
fair play predominates. The special social character of a 
people seems generally decided at an early age with even 
the type of culture heroes partly predetermined. Some 
are patriarchal and theocratic, some are militaristic and 
predatory; then there is the relatively new ideal of 
democracy. But wholesome life for any social set-up 
depends, at last analysis, upon ethical conduct, within 
the group at least, or better still as a guiding principle. 
In other words the free circulation of good will in a 
factitious corporation is what constitutes the state. To be 
sure there are regimenting factors which make men 
accept rulers and philosophies. The most violent and 
short-lived societies are those that become predatory and 
lose the character of self-sufficiency; in these, when out- 
side victims fail, one class may turn against another in the 
selfsame group. 

But surely we must agree that most civilizations come 
to untimely ends; they meet violent deaths in wars of 
their own or others’ choosing, they starve slowly as the 
misused earth rises against them, or they develop func- 
tional diseases through uneven practices and restraints in 
their body politic, as tyrant passions and brutal appetites 
strive against their nobler natures. Not infrequently 
under such stress they go insane, and run amok among 
their fellows or they die miserably by their own hands as 
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the result of split personality. So much for the human 
animal who works in crews or hunts in packs. 


ODAY there is much discussion about the bad 
effects of stream erosion and dust bowls. Here is a 
subject literally as old as the hills. However, interest is not 
centered so much in the purely natural operations as it is 
in those superinduced by bad husbandry. Civilizations 
long before our time have dug their own graves by un- 
wise, even vicious, handling of natural resources. The 
epitaphs of these dead civilizations have long since been 
deciphered for all men to read and ponder. They stand as 
case histories on the inexorable operation of natural law 
in spite of every Canute who would interpose his own 
authority. In the United States a surprisingly aggravated 
form of natural revulsion to man’s acts is in evidence, 
considering the short occupation of America by the 
white man. Moreover, we should recognize that it can be 
explained as part and parcel of a spendthrift attitude in 
American democracy emanating primarily from the 
political or governmental agency. Bad as is the situation 
still worse calamity awaits if political handling of an 
impending danger enters into new ways of error even 
more detrimental than the old. A period of drought, 
revealing the accumulated deterioration of our soil, was 
even more revealing because it coincided with a period of 
deliberate political improvidence. We had no con- 
venient exit from self-blame in wastage of food, and 
drought turned it into a shortage of food. Direct action 
may take more courage than we as a politically manipu- 
lated nation have got. A grand and expensive gesture is 
indicated. 
The Aztecs had a saying “‘the water washes it all 
away,” equivalent to our “‘all is vanity” or “the paths of 
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glory lead but to the grave.” In their books are pictures of 
the Woman-of-the-Jade-Skirt, their goddess of water, 
above a stream which sweeps away a box of treasures. 
These pictures may be intended to symbolize the destruc- 
tive power of floods. On the plateau of Mexico floods cut 
deep channels and make general havoc, as they do in all 
arid country, and there is a quick run-off heavy with silt 
from all the hills. But most of this silt does not travel very 
far. As it happens the most ancient pottery of the Mexican 
farmers was first recognized as the “type of the little 
hills,” because it was found in rocky crevices on bare 
knolls about Lake Texcoco. Here corn fields were once 
planted where now there is no soil. In this case the soil 
was redeposited along the shores of the lake where it still 
serves to raise crops. 

Today we have proof of the most convincing sort that 
the people of the United States have helped streams, 
flowing through green and fruitful valleys, not those of 
arid Mexico, to destroy the rich top soil so necessary for 
the nation’s food crop. We have done this in about a 
hundred years’ time by careless farming, timber slashing 
and over-grazing. Moreover, we have tried to prevent 
redeposition of this wasted soil by building levees and 
other engineering works that sluice river sediment from 
the interior clear out into the deep sea. It is, I think, no 
understatement to say that we have accomplished by 
these means permanent loss in top soil, our vital natural 
resource, which far exceeds the most profligate records of 
any other people, in any other land, for a comparable 
length of time. 

Highly significant evidence is the loss outside naturally 
arid territory, although acceleration in the rate of erosion 
is shown also in our deserts. But it is in regions of forest 
and glade, where nature is kindly, that we have proved 
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ourselves least effective in conservation. A major fault has 
been that we are too prone to call all income profit when, 
as a matter of fact, a considerable part of it is liquidation 
of natural wealth and therefore depreciation of capital. 
Perhaps if we took the proper view we would be more 
careful. In the old empire of cotton there are wasted 
hillside fields which never again will yield a crop, because 
the owners did not put aside two percent of the annual 
income to keep their original capital. Their hillsides were 
merely mines which lasted fifty years, some more, some 
less, and at the end of that time were empty tailings with 
the soil worn out or washed away and all the income 
spent as profit. In some forested land the best crop is 
trees grown under cover of other trees. This has long been 
known but has not prevented the slashing over of enor- 
mous areas for quick cleanups in easily spent cash. Then 
fires ran through the wrecked forests and now a jungle of 
second growth brush is all the land produces. 

The farmers of the Ohio knew well enough when the 
rivers turned from limpid streams to turbid floods. They 
knew that some of the opaque water came from their own 
fields with rivulets heading in the furrows. But they liked 
to think that most of the trouble lay at the stream heads. 
Perhaps so, but forewarned should be forearmed. Then 
there were the cities along the wide, navigable, lower 
rivers. Floods gave them a headache but instead of treat- 
ing the cause they treated the symptom. They took 
aspirin tablets and built levees, not so much around 
themselves as up and down the whole river. 

So we hear of the great flood problem of the Mississippi, 
a problem affecting cities primarily, reaching from 
Pittsburgh to New Orleans and up other branches be- 
sides the Ohio. On top of that we hear of the soil con- 
servation problem in the same territory. The remedies 
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are mutually contradictory. A third purpose, that of 
economic habilitation, adds to the confusion. On the one 
hand there are bigger and higher levees with great storage 
dams on some of the larger streams. On the other hand 
there is reforestation especially at stream heads with some 
attempt to block the growth of gulches and other water 
scars. And in the midst of all comes the socialistic ideal to 
make Tobacco Road a parked highway. 

Let us take these first two categories one at a time so 
that the reader may understand just why they are in 
basic conflict. The control of water is one of the things in 
which the principle of the common good is constantly at 
variance with private and local interests. But private and 
local interests along a stream are also so much at variance 
with each other that the word rival derives from the 
word river and the word derive itself means that an idea 
has overflowed its banks. Now rivers are wild things and 
may be tamed. They may be harnessed to do work; they 
may be regulated to aid commerce. But it frequently 
happens that interference with them does good in one 
place only to spread disaster in another, and it also hap- 
pens that the good itself is often short-lived, producing in 
the end an aggravated evil. 

Erosion is, of course, a natural function of streams, but 
as a river tears down hills and mountains, it normally 
redeposits the captured soil as a mantle farther down its 
valley. At high water the river overflows its banks and 
leaves a film of mud over the meadows; in the middle 
stage there is sedimentation on the inside of almost every 
curve and at low water bars are formed which extend 
across the river bed. These conditions do not favor regular 
communication in river boats and about a hundred years 
ago the first canalization projects were put through. 
Today canals no longer pay and river traffic is negligible 
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except as a legalizing factor in the expansion of federal 
powers. In this canalization streams were straightened 
and deepened by the building of jetties and retaining 
walls. The degree of success was measured by the amount 
of deposition of silt which could be prevented. Now rivers 
get lazy as they approach the sea and in their lower val- 
leys they normally drop most of the sediment which only 
swift water can hold in suspension. Or they build deltas as 
their current is slowed by sea tides. 

This is not all to the liking of a commercially minded 
people, to whom mud is merely mud and nothing is so 
common as dirt. So one of our greatest engineering works 
is found at the mouth of the Mississippi, its purpose being 
to keep the river from depositing, in accordance with its 
immemorial custom, much of the fine soil which it still 
holds in suspension. By remarkable mechanical science at 
the river’s mouth plus a beautifully codrdinated levee 
system, which works day and night to prevent up-stream 
depositions, we are now sinking in the Gulf of Mexico 
some four hundred million tons of soil a year. But even so 
there is some up-stream sedimentation and the levees go 
higher and higher with greater and greater risk of ca- 
lamity. And the farms beneath the levees become in- 
creasingly harder to drain. 

In a hundred years there has undoubtedly been a 
heavy decrease in the fertility of the Mississippi valley. 
Yet it is most inconvenient for dwellers in this valley to 
accept the annual dividends of a film of mud. Another 
over-brimming river, the Nile, flows through a desert 
and also through six thousand years of rather brilliant 
history. Today its narrow floodswept valley is about as 
fertile as it ever was but there the dividends of mud are 
not refused. 

However worthy of protection river towns may be, the 
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resort of engineers to a general levee system is a con- 
fession of failure to solve a larger problem. Such work 
only serves immediate ends. It is a stop-gap and not truly 
corrective engineering. Indeed nature is more conserva- 
tive than man for nature constantly checks her losses. 
Adequate settling basins on the lower Mississippi are 
clearly demanded, for the Missouri is immemorially a 
yellow stream — the Indian word means “great muddy” 
— and I suppose the Red river always has carried red 
mud at high water. The whole valley is best for a settling 
basin, but if that is not possible smaller ones, broad and 
shallow, would serve as useful reservoirs of soil. 

There is much publicity about great storage lakes to 
be artificially constructed behind high dams. I think the 
judgment of posterity will be that large operation 
schemes after the type of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
are panaceas and not permanent cures. They may have 
small merit in a soil conservation program. Primarily a 
device to make jobs during the depression, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has a rather sinister ulterior purpose, 
that of putting the government into the electric power 
business in competition with private enterprises already 
subject to regulation. As a counter irritant to probably 
real abuses by some commercial companies the Tennessee 
Valley Authority may easily prove itself worse than the 
original itch. Apart from such questions, however, how 
will the great dams built or approved benefit the agri- 
cultural situation? Obviously they will inundate great 
areas of valley land and water-log other valley land 
beyond the actual margin of the artificial lakes. They are 
too large and deep to serve as useful traps for sedimenta- 
tion; at best they would hold captured humus in escrow 
for generations until each filled dam has become a river 
terrace. As water storage designed to hold back the crests 
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of floods and equalize river flow they fit in with the levee 
system: that is they might help flush the clogged river 
during normal low water. But unless dams are located in 
worthless basins the upstream damage partly offsets the 
downstream gain. Witness the case of Elephant Butte 
dam on the Rio Grande. Here a considerable area has 
been abandoned because of the raised water table. 
Also in this case the filling in process has been very rapid, 
giving the engineering project a short life. 

Nor does it appear that the building of irrigation dams 
at the public expense, ostensibly for farmers who will 
repay the costs in a water tax but generally fail to do so, is 
socially profitable. Obviously new facilities for power on a 
grand scale merely invite new waste. They bring about 
dislocations of population as industry flows into regions of 
lower cost. I realize that democracy encourages the 
business hope that gargantuan appetites for large and 
small gadgets will forever increase but this, according to 
the way I view the problem of man’s ultimate survival, is 
already a vain and wicked hope. We need fewer and bet- 
ter things, colored with imagination and the stuff that 
dreams are made of to raise the effective standard of 
living. The job of assuring food for future generations by 
the most effective conservation of the soil deserves atten- 
tion on its own merits and in preference to disingenuous 
extensions of state socialism. 

Let us now consider briefly what seems the better 
procedure to defend our public fortunes. To halt erosion, 
a great number of small operations is urgently needed, 
not a few large and expensive ones. Engineers already 
claim that the life of Norris dam has been lengthened 
from one to six hundred years by brush mulching gullies, ° 
by small check dams and reforestation. But if this is so 
why build the dams at all, for these other services will 
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help to hold back floods. The answer is that the real pur- 
pose is hydro-electric power — a political weapon. 

Over immense territories every little stream has a 
hundred devouring heads and a hundred little streams 
make one small river. When the engineer interested in 
grandiose works reaches the place where he proposes to 
build an important storage dam, the really critical zone is 
often above him. Not even the devouring wolf of the old 
fable was able to establish his case against the lamb by 
making muddy water move up stream. While we are on 
the animal motive let it be pointed out that the beaver 
was a pretty good reconstructionist and that many an old 
beaver dam today makes a tidy garden plot or the best 
acres of a hill farm. The engineering principle is very 
simple, merely that of not letting the outwash be carried 
any farther than necessary. 


S YOU go west from the Father of Waters toward the 
Rocky Mountains rainfall decreases and finally you 
come to the land that is blowing away — the land that 
they call the dust bowl and photograph officially with the 
bleached “property” skull of a cow in the foreground. 
But this great region along the western edge of the 
prairies and across the interior basin between the Rockies 
and the Sierras, once called the Great American Desert, 
is precisely the kind of territory in which many ancient 
civilizations have died of starvation before now. It is the 
kind of territory in which only the most frugal and careful 
husbandry has a fair chance of success. To be sure the 
Pueblo Indians have practiced subsistence agriculture in 
New Mexico and Arizona for centuries; but they had to 
pray for rain in all their ceremonies, paint clouds on their 
pots, and supplement by sympathetic magic every bit of 
farmer’s skill they could muster. 
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But while the effects of erosion are more spectacular in 
desert areas than in well watered ones, and while the 
effect of bad farming, lumbering and grazing stimulates 
in favorable lands the striking phenomena of natural 
deserts, the situation in the one case is pretty well out of 
man’s hands whereas in the other case he is almost solely 
responsible. It would be foolish indeed to ascribe the 
Grand Canyon to man’s carelessness although over- 
grazing by sheep since the coming of the Spaniards and 
unwise lumbering operations in more recent times has 
undoubtedly made the situation in New Mexico and 
Arizona much worse. Similarly in Colorado, Wyoming 
and Montana overgrazing on the uplands has produced 
deleterious changes for the farmers of Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska and the Dakotas. But there is a great deal of 
precarious farming also in this second tier of states as well 
as in western Texas. An immediate cause of the dust bowl 
is found in so-called dry farming methods. According to 
theory a dust blanket protects such moisture as may be in 
the ground from evaporation. But during dry years the 
crops fail and the dust blanket blows down the wind. 
From time to time in the ancient past the western plains 
have been dust bowls without man’s assistance as is shown 
by anchored dunes and wide areas of eolian soils. There 
have been other epochs when rain was relatively more 
abundant than now. Tree ring records, which reveal 
climatic fluctuation go back in the Southwest to 11 A.D., 
being connected with the community activities of the 
Pueblo Indians. In California they go back to 1120 B.c. 

In the Old World there is abundant evidence of the 
role of climatic change affecting wide areas but most of it 
applies to times before the agriculture régime was estab- 
lished. Nevertheless there are startling changes in the 
economic set-up of ancient civilizations. Some of these 
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have been explained by gradual desiccation, in other 
words by slow climatic change for the worse. Others have 
been explained by bad farming methods or by excessive 
herding of cattle. Still others have been explained by 
social collapse. There are moldering mounds which once 
were Babylon and Nineveh, with the desert at their edge. 
Even earlier city-states of a less predatory stage of civili- 
zation lie near the head of the Red Sea, over Asia Minor 
to the west, down along the Nile and as far east as the 
Indus. Here we behold man lifting himself from the stone 
to the metal ages, taming plants and animals, reorganiz- 
ing his gregarious preference into village and then city 
life. There is no escaping the fact that civilization, the 
ordered cooperation of men, is based primarily on the 
security of food, and it seems that this security was first 
achieved, both in the Old World and the New in semi- 
desert environments by the use of irrigation and other 
devices to control a limited water supply. Later agricul- 
ture spread up into cooler, better watered and in some 
other ways more favorable lands, over Europe, across 
Asia to the plains of northern China. Also there were 
agricultural developments in wet lands producing sudden 
wealth and leading to great displays of architectural art. 


UT a wise people should know the lessons of the past. 
Ignorance of natural law is no excuse for statesmen 

any more than ignorance of man-made law excuses the 
casual offender. On top of this is moral law — for clearly 
some of the major breakdowns in human history, leading 
to abandonments of cities and provinces, take place 
first of all in social institutions. A neglectful attitude of 
the people in conservation of the commonwealth may 
make war a necessity for self-preservation. But the psy- 
chology of conquest and political aggrandizement sooner 
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or later undermines and destroys essential cooperation. 
Unfair political methods within the state turn class 
against class, or section against section in vain reprisal. 

When the founders of the United States established our 
democratic form of government, they thought intelligent 
man, even though of diverse origin and strongly opinion- 
ated, could be depended upon to cooperate for the com- 
mon good under a government of law. The law they had 
in mind rested upon tried principles of fair play. I doubt 
if they anticipated the political trend towards apotheosis 
of a technical majority of votes as a determining factor in 
social evolution. Rule of the majority was a means of 
government, not an end. 

But the democratic method has its weaknesses. Con- 
fucius, long before the time of Christ, declared that “the 
cultured man asks justice while the mob demands favors.” 
The voice of the people has been called the voice of God 
but that is true only of that voice of the people which de- 
cides such prohibitions as, “thou shalt not waste,” “thou 
shalt not lie,” “‘thou shalt not steal,” “thou shalt not 
intimidate,” “‘thou shalt not kill,” and that enunciates 
such admonitions as “‘so live that future generations bless 
thee.”” When storms of passion rise and a party hopes to 
gain at the cost of the nation, the ship of state must be 
steered by dead reckoning on what all ages and all 
peoples have found good. 

While government is, properly speaking, a sanction for 
the preservation of order and ideals, it is my sincere 
belief that the expanded modern governments — with 
few exceptions throughout the world — are today the 
leading exponents of immoral practices. Of course gov- 
ernment is only a small part of any nation’s true culture 
and in the case of the United States very few things of 
which we have reason to be proud are directly the result 
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of the governmental function, either federal or state. But 
most of the things of which we have reason to be ashamed 
are due to the fact that under democratic rule it is some- 
times possible for adroit politicians to contribute to the 
delinquency of a part of the electorate and thereby gain 
the temporary mandate from a majority of the voters. 
At such times stultifying practices are inaugurated from 
which there is no social recovery even when the offending 
leader and his party are put out of office. 

The land policy of the American people has been 
strongly influenced by several degenerative steps in 
democratic procedure. I think the first of these dates 
from Andrew Jackson’s Indian Removal Bill, a thor- 
oughly dishonorable act with a dishonorable progeny of 
other acts. Its purpose was to secure free land for untested 
immigrants but it raised a humanitarian question on the 
abuse of subject races which ultimately produced the 
Civil War. But the evil implanted at that time has con- 
tinued down to our own days and the federal guardian- 
ship over the public domain so secured, and over such 
land as was retained for Indians, makes, on the whole, a 
dark and shameful record. 

How are the American people going to handle the 
moral and mechanical job of countrywide conservation? 
Will it be through a political agency or through a cultural 
agency? Doubtless many persons expect the federal 
government to straighten things out with a few laws and a 
long pocketbook. But it is not possible to solve a situation 
deeply rooted in social indifference, which calls for a 
freshened concept of responsibility, by recourse to the 
political agency, already the worst offender. Politicians 
find partisan answers and comfortable excuses for social 
delinquency. What is needed is a common sense of guilt 
and a common resolve to amend our social economy and 
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insure the heritage of those who will follow after us. 

Most of all the matter of conserving soil must be 
brought home to every farmer; every cattleman, every 
lumberman, as well as to miners and to those who are 
responsible for sulphurous fumes from smelters which kill 
every tree for miles around, or for the poisoned outflow 
of factories and oil wells which pollute the streams and 
upset in unpredictable ways the equilibria of nature. 
This calls for local stimulation and control, for control in 
which farmers’ granges and community organizations of 
all sorts must play their part with the federal, state and 
community governments coordinating but not dominat- 
ing. Universities should muster their engineering and 
scientific resources behind this fundamental job for the 
nation which must not be allowed to degenerate into 
another golden opportunity for political spoilsmen. It 
would give a healthy impulse if country road work were 
diverted to gully blocking and other drainage problems 
till the technical procedures became common knowledge. 
It would be well if some unpolitical body such as the 
National Research Council lent its aid. It would be well 
if regional vigilance committees were organized to ob- 
serve and report. But-above all the lazy let-the-govern- 
ment-do-it attitude must be discouraged. If the federal 
government, in spite of its own unwholesome record in 
protection of the public domain and of Indian lands and 
in spite of short-sighted engineering projects which it has 
supported in the past, should seize the opportunity to 
throw armies of politically dominated workers into 
general conservation work the result might well be a 
further strangling by the tentacles of taxation of all our 
non-governmental commonwealth. 








Six Poems 
LLOYD FRANKENBERG 


YOUNG LOVE 


She it is, where they lie down, 
Staring long into his stare, 
Tries with little eyelids there 

Whether eyes were blue or brown. 


Laughs, with teeth against his own, 
Asking, Am I always fair? 
Will you always always care? 
Tracing sinew, tracing bone. 


Till she know him, and can tell, 

And can place her finger where 

Sound from breath, and breath from air, 
Came and went. And come to dwell 


Closer with him, day to day, 

Little dare by little dare, 

Death has quite unwound his hair, 
Quite has kissed his lips away. 
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NO WISDOM TO REPEAT 


And these my hands that have so often wrung 
Small comfort from each other, shall be fixed 
Fivepointed in the firmament of earth 


For moles to stumble on and to turn back 
Seeking less stony fields to ease their blindness. 


And these my eyes that have been starred with tears 
So that the stars of heaven swam therein 

And the sun a great gold drop of glimmering fire, 
These eyes that have searched long into the dark 
And found an equal sightlessness in light, 


They shall be blinder than two moons to peer 
The reaches of the underworld and strain 
To catch some glimpse of heaven through the earth. 


These ears that have had ears alone for hearing 
Voices that told them nothing, always voices 
Asking, no voice replying; they shall be 
Forever empty and the tongue shall hold 

No wisdom to repeat. 
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SONG 


Everything in the world has its song, and this is the song 
of everything. 

The seasons are the tides of the grain, and the ages the 
tides of the earth, 

the mountains advancing like waves, and the plain the 
trough in the wave. 

In the eyes of the gods the nations are like a sea of waters 

beating and falling away upon the shores of the sky. 


Everything has its song, and this is the song of the sun 
singing in the bell of heaven 

through the clear air, to the clear world. 

This is the far-off song of the moon 

that the sea shivers, 

that the river shakes, 

that the lake takes up and sings again, 

that the brook breaks, flinging and singing on. 


Everything has its song. The hill sings in the wind. 

The star sings to the darkness, repeating the stillness of 
things. 

The green rain falling in silence, in the silent halls of the 
wood, 

tightens its strings to violin, in the plains and places of 
wind. 
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Everything has its song, the shy song under the shrill: 
the small of the lark in the loud of the hurricane; 

the little wave going sideways into the breaker; 

on the underside of the leaf the trembling 

} drop in the lash of the rain; 

the blood in the vein, the green in the leaf, the mumble 
of unseen water that leaps at last from the rock; 

the heart of the rock singing to itself in the wildness. 


And the sharp small cries of the lovers dividing the night 

into bars of unbearable music, beat upon beat; 

like the ripening and falling of grain; like wintering grain; 

like the root with small hope stirring and waiting for 
spring, 

for the still small dawn of the spring, and the stirring of 
leaves. 


and the wave’s trough bringing a wave 
the stars will be crests of, the stars will be flung from, 
the stars will be foam falling. 
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LAZARUS WALKS AT NOON 


I came then into the cool blue garden air 

That never on my cheeks, it seemed, had blown; 
And on my eyes the first blind light was known, 
And on my ears the clear new sound was there. 


Yet always the voices, grass and leaf and thin 

Voice of the linnet in the heaven tree, 

And all the living day was asking me, 

Where have you been, Lazarus, where have you been? 





The locust crept like blood beneath the skin, 

Passing unseen between the legs of grass, 

And like the pulse of conscience was his rasp, 
Lazarus, where have you been, where have you been? 


It was as if the wind, the wandering skies, 

The grasses and the locust held their breath; 

And sight and sound, and time, and life and death 
Lay like coins upon my open eyes. 








SIX POEMS 














PASTORAL 


Here 

by this tree 
and by this stone, 

where water makes little ripple upon itself 
and ripple of little sound upon air; 

here let us wait, 

let us be patient as this stone 

listening to this tree 

listen to water; 

seeing the sunlight slant like rain, 

making no sound, 

and although there is no wind. 

The stone is a well 

where we come to draw 

silence 

under the shadow of the tree. 

Water 

is the presence of sound 

in the presence of the silence of this stone; 
like thirst 

in the presence of water. 

Let us wait, 

let us quench this water 

with this stone. 
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THE NIGHT OF THE FULL MOON 


O come with me into this moonlight world. 
The trees are large and soft tonight, 
With blossoms loaded soft and white, 

A cloud of whiteness furling and unfurled. 


The houses give their sounds upon the air 

In muted tones and secrecies, 

Their lights like laughter through the trees. 
The evening breathes its vows into our hair. 


The evening puts its lips to throat and brow 
And swears what it has sworn before 


To others and will swear to more. 
The evening has its arms about us now. 














The Author and Hollywood 


FRANCES TAYLOR PATTERSON 


F A PUBLISHER were to say to an author: “‘Put your 
material in the form of a stage play. Then, if it’s a 
success, we’ll get a staff writer to make a novel of it’’; or if 
a Broadway producer were to say to a dramatist: ““Don’t 
bother with dialogue and action and that sort of thing. 
Just do a novel, and if it’s a go, we'll knock it into shape 
for the theater,” they would be set down as utterly and 
completely mad. 

But it never occurred to them to adopt so fantastic a 
policy. In the whole history of sanity it occurred to no one 
but the moving picture people. The policy of adaptation 
as it has been practiced on the screen is a phenomenon, 
the extent of which is unparalleled in any other form of 
expression. True, the stage passed through a period when 
producers went to Europe for their plays and were loath 
to put on untried American pieces. And there has always 
been a tendency to dramatize highly successful novels, 
from Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch to It Can’t Happen 
Here. On the whole, however, adaptation has been a mere 
tributary in the main current of the theater, in no way 
impeding its vigorous creative flow. Playwrights have de- 
veloped; dramatists constantly contribute to the theater 
works of distinction, conceived and executed in its own 
idiom. 

With the moving picture the case is quite otherwise. 
There are no screen O’Neills; there are just fiction writers 
and dramatists. If the films had an award corresponding 
to the Pulitzer prize, the committee would be hard put to 
it to find each year a single outstanding screen writer. 
When the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
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bestows its annual accolade it is the star, first of all, who 
is honored, and then the director, the continuity writer, 
the camera man and the producing company. Rarely 
does an original film author stand up and receive an 
*“Oscar,”’ as the little gold statues of merit are called. For 
many years the accepted route to the screen has been over 
the stage and through the publishing house. 

To understand why this has been so it is necessary to 
turn back the pages of the industry’s history. The moving 
picture, it must be remembered, was of lowly origin. 
Unlike the drama, it does not grandly trace its ancestry 
back to Aeschylus and Sophocles. It was born a peepshow 
in the penny arcade, whence presently, with the invention 
of celluloid film and the projector, it rose to the nickel- 
odeon, that curious combination of the Greek word for 
theater and the American slang for five cent piece with 
which Hellenic culture in the movies began — and 
ended. 

But although the nickelodeon was a step up from the 
penny arcade, it was still a good many steps down from 
the show business; even below honky-tonk, the lowest 
rung. The pictures’ stock in trade was the amazement of 
the customers at seeing motion photographed. When this 
amazement began somewhat to wane, their minds had to 
be engaged by something less momentary. For a penny 
it was enough to show a man eating a beefsteak. For five 
cents there must be something more; a story; a little 
story; any story. 

If someone in the producing outfit happened to have 
an idea, it was used. Pictures were “shot off the cuff.” 
Then as people saw more films and got interested in them, 
they started to submit scenarios. One of these was The 
New York Hat, written by a high school girl whose name 
was Anita Loos. Budding scenarioists began to earn ten, 
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fifteen, even twenty-five dollars. From among them, 
doubtless, a race of screen writers would have sprung. 

Unfortunately, as the film folk grew richer the distrust 
of themselves which has always marked the story end of 
the business set in. This distrust was perhaps inevitable. 
The people who were making movies were not literary 
people; they were not even show people, born troupers 
with a love for the stage descending from father to son. 
They were furriers, tailors, clothiers, glovers. Only the 
field of comedy was sure of itself because to it had drifted, 
from the music halls and vaudeville, comedians, Chaplin 
among them, who saw the camera as the instrument of 
comic pantomime and set about to express their gags and 
funny business in its language. For them there was no de- 
pendence on literary formula. In consequence comedy 
became, and remains, the most vital element in screen 
production. 

For “straight drama” the producers looked to what 
they considered their betters — fiction and the theater. 
But there was no question at first of buying literary prop- 
erties. The world was full of famous stories that had never 
been copyrighted, or on which the copyright had ex- 
pired. Into this rich free field of public domain the film 
makers moved. 

Shortly, however, it proved too free. Competition was 
keen and there was nothing to prevent piracy. Producers 
on a shoestring budget, hearing that a company with 
more capital was planning to make a certain story, were 
not above rushing out and making a cheaper version to 
cash in on the exploitation and publicity. Sometimes 
they even shot the scenes of the other picture, from a con- 
venient roof. The producers had now reached a point 
where they needed protection, and they could afford to 
pay for it. They started buying copyright material. 
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As a definite step in this direction the Famous Players 
company was organized by Jesse Lasky and Adolph 
Zukor, the idea being to star famous players in famous 
plays. The first productions were chiefly Belasco suc- 
cesses, such as The Rose of the Rancho and The Girl of the 
Golden West. The fetish worship of what began to be called 
‘proved sources of material” was under way. 

Producers advanced sound business arguments in its 
favor. Substantial sums were invested in the pictures. Ob- 
ligations to stockholders had to be met. They felt they 
could not gamble with experimental material; they could 
not take story risks. It was safer to select something that 
had been “cleared” in another medium: a play that 
hundreds of people had liked on Broadway; a story that 
thousands of people had liked in the Saturday Evening Post. 
They got in the habit of having everything ratified by 
George Horace Lorimer or Al Woods. 

That the “‘proved sources” proved rather more often to 
be failures than successes did not deter them. Audiences 
who had raved over a Broadway hit and readers who 
were wildly enthusiastic over a best seller frequently re- 
fused to be reassembled in any great numbers to see the 
picture. It was found that neither the stage public nor the 
reading public was the moving picture public; or rather, 
that together they formed such a small part of it that their 
preferences in the matter of books and plays was scarcely 
a reliable guide in the selection of film material. 

The sophisticated nuances of a drawing-room comedy, 
turned out in the best Coward or Lonsdale manner, with 
perhaps a high luster finish added by the acting talent of 
the Lunts, had a way of falling flat and tasteless on the 
palates of those who flourish in the great open spaces 
west of Times Square, palates used to the lusty fare of 
horse opera. The more faithfully the stage play was 
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photographed, with its dialogue lifted almost word for 
word onto the sound track, the greater was the disap- 
pointment of spectators for whom the essential appeal of 
the screen lies in its pageantry and rhythms. When, on the 
other hand, changes were made in the interests of screen 
needs, the literary groups were equally disappointed. 
Always, they said, Anthony Adverse became Anthony 
Diverse. The very people whom the producers hoped to 
bait with the book were the ones most disgruntled at the 
changes. 

Nevertheless, adaptations continued to be the order of 
the day. The producers went right on talking about the 
tremendous publicity value in the titles of famous books 
and, having bought them, went right on changing the 
titles to something with more of a box office draw. 

But there was another compulsion which kept pro- 
ducers paying princely sums for literary properties which 
had to be rewritten by staff writers at additional princely 
sums. This was the matter of immediacy. Hollywood was 
always in a hurry. The executive did not sit back and 
ponder what policy it would be best to pursue in order to 
insure a consistent flow of imaginative material to the 
screen. All he knew was that a certain star was eating her 
head off, that studio costs were mounting, that an ex- 
pensive cast and a top notch director had been engaged at 
a handsome salary, that play dates had been booked and 
. . . explosive dialect . . . there was no story! Some- 
thing had to be bought and bought quickly. 

Naturally a tangible property was sought and not an 
embryonic idea in the mind of an author, which might 
not come successfully to screen birth; a novel between 
boards; a play that had been cast, mounted, viewed by 
audiences, and reviewed by critics. And yet from the very 
beginning an occasional producer would see that this 
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business of adaptation was a short-sighted policy which 
would retard, if not ultimately ruin, the development of 
the new invention as an independent medium of expres- 
sion. One such was Samuel Goldwyn, then, as always, a 
pioneer. Born Goldfish, he took the first syllable of his 
name and pooled it with the last syllable of Mr. Selwyn’s 
to make that trade name which was simply irresistible in 
its implications of success, Goldwyn Pictures. 

The new firm threw the emphasis on the author and 
inaugurated what was known as the Eminent Authors 
policy. The roster fairly glittered with such names as 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Rex Beach, Rupert Hughes, Sir 
Gilbert Parker, Gertrude Atherton, and Elinor Glynn. 
In a sense this was once more going to proved sources. 
Mr. Goldwyn knew that these writers were competent to 
turn out stories; what he wanted them to do was to turn 
out screen stories. 

The difficulty was that their talent had already been 
too firmly crystallized in the form of the written word. 
They sat on the set and watched with seeming intelligence 
everything that was going on. Then they retired to their 
offices to compose stories in the camera idiom. What came 
forth was a serial for a magazine or a full length novel for 
the publishers’ lists. Only Rupert Hughes remained to 
learn the language and use it. 

This experience has been going on year after year with 
new authors and the old results. If the authors under con- 
tract do get a bright idea, they are reluctant to throw it 
into the hopper with the studio’s daily grist. Why should 
they, when they know the producers will think more of it 
and pay more for it if they send it east and let it come 
west again via Broadway? One of the big theatrical hits 
of a season ago was first thought of by two authors who 
had run down to Agua Caliente on company time. On 
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company time likewise they coaxed it along into the 
heavyweight laughter class, until it was strong enough to 
knock out Broadway. This it did, and the company, on 
whose funds it had been fathered, gleefully paid many 
thousand dollars for what should have been its own 
property. 

Every spring literary talent is rounded up in what are 
called chain gangs and brought out by transcontinental 
plane to do a stretch in Hollywood. The writers frankly 
admit that they feel writing for the screen is below their 
dignity, but lately, what with one thing and another, the 
exchequer has run a little low. One must live, and off the 
screen, it seems, one can live richly. This, of course, is just 
temporary. They’ll let the movies subsidize them until 
they get enough money together to write something 
beautiful and worthwhile for publication. It never occurs 
to them to write something beautiful and worthwhile for 
the screen. 

Not long ago a writer made the statement that Holly- 
wood is the saddest place in the world because it is full of 
unhappy people who are forced to produce the cheap 
and the crude. Just what the duress is the writer did not 
state. One concludes that they are held up — at the 
point of a sixty thousand dollar contract. The authors 
have talked so long of “‘chain gangs” and “doing time” 
that they have forgotten the terms are figurative. Cer- 
tainly never before have chain gangs been “‘convicted”’ to 
such fabulous salaries and forced to break gold instead of 
rock, and to acquire, not a prison pallor, but a nice coat 
of sun tan at Malibu Beach. 

Later, they return to the marts of literature and com- 
plain, at attractive space rates, of the indignities that 
Hollywood has heaped on their art. They collect at both 
ends. Producers are so dumb, they will tell you, that they 
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can speak only the sign language. And in all conscience 
the writers should know because the sign which the pro- 
ducers use most eloquently and which the writers best 
understand is the dollar sign. The producers do not an- 
swer back. It is true they are inarticulate when it comes to 
penning smart diatribes for the quality magazines. Any- 
way, they are too busy making large checks for authors 
good at the bank. 

Theater folk especially have had little to say of Holly- 
wood that is kind. They blame the movies for ruining the 
roadshow business; for luring stage talent away from 
Broadway; and, most bitterly of all, for putting their 
bankrolls back of certain shows with the idea of making 
them into pictures later. This, they claim, is lowering the 
standards of the legitimate theater; a claim not borne out 
by the facts, since some of the best Broadway shows have 
had picture money as subsidy. 

They forget that in the days of the silent films the 
picture companies made no concerted effort to absorb 
their people. Only with the coming of sound did the 
screen begin to annex stage players, and it should be re- 
membered that in point of time sound did not come alone. 
With it came the depression. If they had not got jobs in 
Hollywood either acting or teaching “silent” actors to 
talk, stage players would have had a lean time of it. The 
movies played wpa to the legitimate drama long before 
the Federal Theater project was thought of. By taking 
over playhouses on Broadway and in the key cities the 
film industry really acted as a buffer, protecting the stage 
from the full effects of the slump. 

Yet those who have most benefited by it fail to ap- 
preciate the advantage of having an allied field of enter- 
tainment to pick up the slack, both economic and ar- 
tistic. They confuse cause and effect: the trek to Holly- 
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wood did not bring about the moribund condition in the 
theater; the moribund condition brought about the trek 
to Hollywood. 

But perhaps it doesn’t greatly matter because, even 
while they have been telling how acutely they have suf- 
fered from what they are pleased to call the Hollywood 
invasion of Broadway, a curious thing has been happen- 
ing. The tide of gold which they have so roundly abused 
is beginning to recede. Many of them still have not per- 
ceived the ebb. They look at the prices that have been 
paid for the Broadway crop and they are filled with as- 
surance. The Women brought one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars; Stage Door brought one hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars; Brother Rat gnawed his way 
into one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. You Can’t 
Take It With You nevertheless took two hundred thousand 
dollars somewhere; Room Service brought its authors a cool 
quarter of a million on a silver platter, a sum only ex- 
ceeded by the three hundred thousand dollars paid for 
Abie’s Irish Rose, the all time high. It would seem, then, 
that the Broadway approach to Hollywood is still a 
pretty profitable highway. 

It would be wise, however, if those who plan to stick to 
the circuitous route would look, not at the dazzling pur- 
chase prices, but at the percentages. Although more was 
paid for a certain few stage plays this year, the number 
bought was smaller than ever before. Out of nine hun- 
dred and sixty-six stories bought, only seventy-six were 
stage plays. The percentage dropped from thirteen to 
eight per cent. The purchase of books and magazine 
stories also dropped from thirty-seven to thirty-three per 
cent. Meanwhile the purchase of originals soared from 
forty-nine to fifty-eight per cent. This, of course, includes 
those written under contract directly for the screen. 
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The chances are that next year the percentage of plays 
bought will be still lower. For one thing, the moving 
picture people are annoyed by the new minimum basic 
agreement betwee theatrical producers and the Drama- 
tists’ Guild. As a result of it, picture money to back 
Broadway shows has been scarcer this year. Probably J. 
Robert Rubin of Metro-Goldwyn was voicing a majority 
opinion when he told a group of eastern story editors 
that it is cheaper to pay a little more for screen rights 
after a play has proved a hit than to finance several plays, 
all of which may turn out to be “flops.” 

But in last analysis it is not the Dramatists’ Guild con- 
tract, nor the antagonistic attitude of Broadway, nor the 
lack of quality in current shows, which may or may not 
be due to the exodus to Hollywood, nor all of them com- 
bined, that is changing the market for screen wares. 
These things are symptomatic; they indicate the condi- 
tion; they do not cause it. The true explanation lies in the 
fact that the moving picture has entered into a new 
phase of its development. It has outgrown the small 
clothes of the theater and of fiction. Producers are begin- 
ning to realize at long last that they must go not to 
“proved” sources so much as to original sources of ma- 
terial. 

They have come to see that by looking to Broadway 
and the publishers’ lists they are hopelessly limiting the 
selection of their material, because the thing they have 
acute need of, the cinematic element, is not likely to be 
there. The novelist or dramatist who went to the sources 
in the first instance was conditioned by the purpose which 
his material was to serve. A playwright, for example, is 
limited in his selection by the proscenium arch. His prob- 
lems are the problems of the theater. He may see in the 
source-material sweep and color on a grand scale; such 
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things are not for him. Episode which might be magnifi- 
cent on the screen he passes by. Multiple scenes are all 
very well on the lavish budget of the moving picture. 
Once photographed, they unwind with the easy me- 
chanics of flexible celluloid. They require no nightly crew 
to shift scenes and tote props. But in the theater they do 
require them, and labor comes high. 

And even aside from economic considerations, there 
are still the limitations of the dramatic form. The most 
ingenious employment of revolving stages and varying 
levels cannot overtake the wide angles and quicksilver 
motion of the screen. So the dramatist leaves behind 
much that the cinema could not only do magnificently, 
but which it actually requires for its very existence. 

In the same way the novelist has no concern with pic- 
torial matter. Primarily, he is interested in finding types 
that are psychologically compelling, situations that can 
be described and dissected, not photographed. In the end 
the story departments of the film companies painstak- 
ingly weed out of the wordy plays and the too intricate 
novels those which, although written for or produced in a 
different medium, might, with rewriting, somewhat ap- 
proximate screen requirements. What is eminently suited 
to the screen they cannot buy for the simple reason that 
it isn’t there. It was left at the source by the novelist 
and dramatist who were looking for something else. 

The unsatisfactory character of purchased material and 
the staggering sums spent on the rewrite jobs have been 
among the factors which gave Hollywood pause in its 
wholesale buying of copyrights. For instance, one com- 
pany paid thirty-seven thousand dollars for a literary 
property. It then proceeded to hire nineteen people, in- 
cluding the author, to do it over for the screen. Eventu- 
ally it took $80,695.93 to find out whether a successful 
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film story could be made out of it. The answer came from 
the box office. It was “no.” 

A more constructive impulse to the growth of screen 
originals has been the popularity of the topical and bio- 
graphical picture, a type of film which probably captured 
the imaginations of audiences for the very reason that it 
threw off the claustrophobia induced by the drama and 
the printed word. Staff writers were sent scurrying to 
libraries to consult old newspaper files, to dig into ob- 
scure biographies, or even into the current volumes of 
Who’s Who. Big business, basic industries, yielded up 
stories; Lloyd’s, the Hudson Bay Trading company, the 
Cunard-White Star steamship lines, aviation. Personal- 
ities, Rhodes, the empire-builder, James Hill, builder of 
railroads, the Rothschilds, builders of fortunes, are the 
new “proved sources” of material. Their characters, 
molded by life, and the events in which they figured, not 
artificially contrived in the author’s imagination but au- 
thentically, and sometimes violently, shaped by the falling 
out of circumstances, compelled attention in their day. 
Therefore they are bound to compel it on the screen. And 
they have this advantage. They can be drawn from the 
outset in pictorial language without being cabined and 
confined by the necessities of stage dialogue and literary 
style. 

This biographical vogue fits in stimulatingly with that 
other quickly growing type of screen original, the music 
film. The invention of sound put the great music of all 
time at the disposal of the cinema. There must now be 
built up a pictorial mounting for it. The operatic form 
will not do because it is basically in the tradition of the 
stage. The musical comedy fails for the same reason. It is 
like trying to dance the old fashioned waltz to swing 
music. The new form requires an entirely new talent. Its 
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author must work with the music expert and the camera 
expert, ingeniously supplying plot sanctions for the in- 
troduction of music, and at the same time weaving dra- 
matic episodes which may stir them to musical and pic- 
torial invention. 

Such specialists take time to develop. The heartening 
thing is that the development has begun. Hollywood has 
found that it is not just a matter of putting expensive 
literary talent under contract; it is a matter of canalizing 
it adequately. Producers are now willing to develop 
writers as they have always been willing to groom stars. 
It is coming to be recognized that the approach to the 
screen should be the same as that of the novelist or 
dramatist: through a long apprenticeship in his chosen 
field. 

And now, too, film-making is old enough to have grad- 
uated in each of its branches a class of experts. The in- 
crease of the number of scripts from within is surprising. 
The moving picture, which has been so brilliantly in- 
ventive, technically, and so commercially daring, could 
not continue forever to be the dummy of those ventrilo- 
quists, the stage and fiction. It was bound at last to put on 
its own show. 








Unspoken Message 


MAURICE SAMUEL 


UR SHIP had anchored half a mile out from 
Piraeus, and all day long the electric launch had 
carried passengers to and from the wharf; now, with the 
summer light beginning to mellow, it was making its last 
return trip. I stood in a crowd of Greeks, Italians, Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen, scarcely conscious of my sur- 
roundings, and eager to get to my cabin, so that I could 
fill out the brief notes I had jotted down on shore. My 
heart and my mind were full of my first day in Athens, 
and I was still trembling with the shock I had sustained 
when, coming round the ascent to the Acropolis, un- 
warned and unprepared, I had seen all at once the pillars 
of the Propylaea rising like flames into the blue Athenian 
sky. 

I handed back my passport to the steward at the head 
of the stairs and turned left to the second class promenade 
deck. I nodded vaguely at a few passengers with whom I 
was on speaking terms and walked rapidly past the dining 
room. Then suddenly I stopped. A man was leaning on 
the rail, gazing intently at the highest promontory of 
Athens, the Lycabettus, which, seven or eight miles in- 
land, stood up to the dying sunlight. I did not identify the 
man on the instant. I felt only a burst of happiness fol- 
lowed, almost accompanied, by a deep discomfort akin to 
shame. I felt also the rending of time and the destruction 
of years. Involuntarily, I said: “Dr. Birrel!” 

The man turned his head without changing the pos- 
ture of his body. I saw the thin, kindly face, marvelously 
the same as of old, lose its expression of absent-minded 
courtesy and take on one of surprise and delight. He 
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straightened out, called my name, and extended both his 
hands. The glories of Athens, the tinted marbles in the 
sunlight, the tremendous figures of the Erectheum, the 
columns of the Temple of Zeus Olympius, were swept 
from my mind, and my boyhood was with me again. 

*‘What are you doing here?”’ he asked me. 

‘I’ve been on board all the way from Alexandria,” I 
said, breathlessly. “‘How is it I haven’t seen you before?” 

“I’ve only just got on,” he answered. 

‘And how are you?” I cried. 

“I’m well.” The gentle, grey eyes searched my face. 
“And you?” 

“I’m splendid. But it’s — it’s — incredible, to meet 
you like this.” 

“Well, we had to meet, somewhere or other.” 

I could not ask him what he meant. I could not even 
ask him whether he was still teaching at the Western 
university where I had left him. I could not allude to the 
eight or nine years that had passed since I had stopped 
answering his letters, and had deliberately turned down 
his affectionate interest in me. 

“I read some of your things now and again,” he said. 

“TI wish you didn’t,” I answered, honestly. 

*‘What?” he asked, smiling, “not even that?” 

I do not know what I was going to say. A woman’s 
voice behind me broke in on us. 

“Oh! Theodore! Here you are! I thought you’d 
dropped overboard.” 

It was a shrill, panting voice, with a fluty overtone. 
Dr. Birrel looked past me, the smile still on his face and, 
as I half turned, said: ““You remember my wife, don’t 
you?” 

Good God! I had forgotten about her. 

I was nineteen, and in my second year at college, when 
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Theodore Birrel came out as assistant lecturer in philos- 
ophy. He was about thirty, a thin, quiet, friendly man 
who for sixteen hundred dollars a year was supposed to 
instil the love of higher thought into a crowd of noisy 
youngsters interested, at best, in becoming respectable 
successes. His learning was, even then, immense. He was 
a first rate classical scholar, with a wide range of reading 
in history and a solid scientific background. His knowl- 
edge was organic and integrated (which was what made 
him a philosopher) and he had a special ability for 
imparting information — to those who cared for it — as 
if it were important news. But he was a man without rep- 
utation. He did not write for the magazines. He had no 
flair for publicity, no taste for intrigue, no interest in the 
bitter rivalries of the learned. He was cheerfully indiffer- 
ent to promotion — or, for that matter, recognition. 

A few of us loved him, but most of the students treated 
him rather as a joke, for though he was a great teacher, 
he did not teach what they (or the faculty) wanted. The 
most popular philosophy professor was a nationally 
famous pep-and-uplift writer, who was syndicated to 
several hundred newspapers. His classes were crowded, 
partly because he was famous, partly because he was a 
snap course, and partly because he was thrilling. Birrel 
was lucky to get fifteen or twenty students for one of his 
courses. There was a feeling that he was irrelevant; he 
did not help one to get on; he did not worry about cred- 
its; he wandered from his subject matter — always under 
the pretext of showing us “‘how to think it through.” In 
short, he was something of a misfit. 

He did more for us — I am speaking of the few who 
who were drawn to him — outside class than in it. There 
did not seem to be an hour of the night or day when he 
was not ready to receive us in his little frame house in the 
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cheap district twenty minutes walk from the campus. He 
enjoyed us. As long as anyone was interested Birrel placed 
at his disposal all his resources of scholarship and patience. 
There was nothing pedantic about him, nothing of the 
professional teacher; and he was much more concerned 
with the simple wisdom of life and of day-to-day relations 
between people than with the massive systems of the 
master-thinkers. 

He would often say things that, coming from others, 
would have sounded crotchety or “daring.” But he spoke 
so gently, with such care and absorption, with such 
indifference to effect, that we would forget to become 
antagonistic. He was not at all anxious to prove that he, 
Theodore Birrel, was not the kind of man to be impressed 
by reputation or carried away by cant. He was not in the 
picture; the thoughts mattered, not he or we. 

From old notebooks I have fished out sayings of his and 
fragments of discourses. Here is one: 

“All knaves are alike in denying that they are knaves, 
but they differ in the manner of the denial, falling into 
two classes. The first kind of knave justifies himself by a 
private system. He acknowledges the rightness of the ac- 
cepted code, but tries to prove that Ais knavishness is 
somehow different, and isn’t knavishness. The second 
kind denies the validity of the code, and tries to convert 
the whole world in order to vindicate himself. ‘The sec- 
ond kind is the more dangerous because he is often a good 
imitation of a saint. The first kind of knave is a burglar, 
the second a statesman.” 

The following was occasioned by the remark that some 
student or other “worshipped” him: 

‘All hero-worship is self-worship. Notice with what 
special fury a man flares up when you attack his idol. Is 
it because he loves his idol more than himself? No. He 
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loves his idol only as the projected image of himself. In 
defending his idol he can both defend himself and get 
credit for selflessness and loyalty. That is, he can be vir- 
tuous and murderous at the same time, and the more 
virtuous, the more murderous — a most tempting com- 
bination.” 

Once, per contra, a student was impudent to Birrel in 
class, and we asked him why he took it so easily. He said: 

“The man who lets himself be insulted is more wicked 
than the man who does the insulting; just as the ‘fence’ 
is more wicked than the thief. For the ‘fence’ is the real 
occasion of theft, and without him there would be little 
stealing. So the touchy man is the occasion of insult. 
If he refused to ‘bite’, the insulter would get no pleasure 
out of it and desist.” 

All this sounds rather lofty and preachy, and may give 
a false picture of Theodore Birrel. He was most lovably 
direct and ordinary. He was cheerful and playful and 
companionable. His spiritual calmness did not rise from 
a serene conviction of his unassailable superiority. He 
was not falsely courteous, like so many pedagogues who 
have picked up a technique of seeming patience. He did 
not take advantage of his learning to crowd us out of an 
argument when he could not convince us; and when he 
did “win” an argument he did not betray, because he did 
not feel, the triumph of the successful disputant. The 
truth is, he was interested in us. He saw each one of us as 
irreplaceable personalities. He wanted to hear our views, 
because even when we were foolish and obstinate and 
exhibitionistic (which was most of the time) he was 
anxious to find out why we talked as we did, and what it 
was in us that made us hostile to the truth. 

And in spite of all this, or because of it, few were 
attracted to him. He lacked the art of popularity, the 
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boosting spirit, and the knack of making people feel 
important in his presence. And then, there was his wife, 
Theresa. 

She was a freak. How he had come to fall in love with 
this stupid, affected, vulgar creature was beyond all of us. 
She was not even good-looking. She was short and 
plump; not smoothly and comfortably plump, but ir- 
regularly, with unexpected recessions and protuberances. 
She had fiery red hair, a fat face, a fleshy, turned-up nose 
and little eyes. Her voice was tense and fluty. And she 
was incredibly, indescribably silly. Her nickname was 
the Nightmare. (Birrel’s was the Rabbit.) 

We took it that she was in love with her husband. 
Why shouldn’t she be? But she made him ridiculous on 
the campus. She talked about him to everybody, students, 
members of the faculty and tradesmen. Her theme was 
always the world’s failure to appreciate his greatness. 
She said she did not mind living in poverty (which was a 
lie, as we shall see); what she could not bear was to see 
her husband made a fool of. Then she would cite chapter 
and verse; how he had been maneuvred out of this or 
that popular course; how his name had been all but 
omitted from the Annual; how Professor So-and-so 
was credited with writing the Latin addresses and procla- 
mations which were so admired throughout the academic 
world, when it was her husband who did them all. 

She was a slattern. The house was always in disorder, 
and as a rule it was Birrel who made tea and served his 
visitors. Her laziness had one advantage; she would rather 
sleep than sit in our discussions. When she did join us 
the result was horrible, for she had no suspicion of her 
limitations. Her cultural attainments were those of a 
small-town high-school girl, and her intrusions into the 
conversation produced the grotesque effect of parodies. 
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We were talking once of the moral impulse in man, 
which Birrel held to be innate, like the physical appetites. 
To illustrate the depth and universality of the longing for 
goodness and the revulsion from wickedness, he quoted 
at some length Browning’s Jnstans Tyrannus, the poem 
beginning, 

Of the million or two, more or less, 
I rule and possess. 


When he had finished Theresa chimed in with: ‘‘Oh, 
but I do think Tennyson’s poetry is so much more beauti- 
ful, like 

The splendor falls on castle walls, 
And snowy summits old in story.” 

And she went on through two stanzas, imparting a 
more than ordinary flutiness to her voice and gesticulat- 
ing dramatically. 

There are some people of whom you feel that no system 
of psychic therapy, no miracle of re-education, can ever 
make them normally acceptable human beings. Theresa 
was of those. We pitied Birrel, and tried to conceal our 
distress from him. Sometimes we thought he had taken 
her as his life’s penance, his hermit’s hair-shirt. If so, he 
was inhumanly self-disciplined, for he let no sign of dis- 
comfort escape him. The only other alternative, if it can 
be called that, was, that he still loved her. But somehow 
the very idea was revolting. 

We never got used to her, but for his sake we tried 
hard to treat her kindly. A few of us understood, even 
then, that Birrel was by far our most important and 
enduring experience at college; though how important, 
and how enduring, is another matter. For my own part, 
I know that I fell away from him in a few years. It is 
hard to get along without some measure of external 
success, and I made my play for it. In my relations with 
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people, as well as in my work as a writer, I put up with 
second and third best if I could only get by and collect 
results quickly. I am not concerned here with making a 
public confession; I am only explaining why I finally let 
Theodore Birrel drop. We corresponded for a time, but 
my letters to him became increasingly dishonest and su- 
perficial. Sometimes I had the grace to be ashamed of 
myself; more often I braved it out and said to myself 
that after all he was only an obscure and penniless 
schoolmaster who could talk nobly because in any case 
a career was out of his reach. In time I managed to 
squash the disturbing memory completely (or so I 
thought) or to sentimentalise it out of recognition. And 
now, suddenly, he was confronting me again, on a ship 
in the Aegean, and I knew by the agitation which 
the meeting awakened in me that I had repressed 
but not destroyed the significance which he had had 
for me. 

She had not improved with the years. If anything, she 
had become worse; or perhaps I had forgotten the full, 
original flavor of her presence. Her ugliness verged now 
on the grotesque; but since there is scarcely a degree or 
variety of human ugliness which cannot be redeemed by 
grace of spirit, her repulsiveness (I know it is not decent 
to speak thus of a human being, but my only alternative 
would be hypocrisy) her repulsiveness had something to 
do with her galvanic stupidity. The three of us were 
thrown together a great deal, for, having boarded ship at 
Athens, they had not had time to pick up any friendships. 
I longed with all my heart to have an hour or two alone 
with Birrel, but she did not give us five minutes together. 
It was not that she needed his company all the time; I 
noticed that as long as he was not talking with anyone — 
he might be reading or simply staring at the sea — she 
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could leave him alone. I believe she was jealous; per- 
haps she was obscurely afraid, too. 

Twice I managed to get started with him on conver- 
sations which promised to mean something to me. The 
first time I asked him frankly what he had meant by 
saying that we had had to meet again, somehow, he 
and I. 

“I’ve always had the feeling,” he answered, “that 
there was something I didn’t manage to tell you, years 
ago. I’m not quite sure what it is. But it’s something 
important, something that I’m destined as it were to 
convey to you, I don’t know yet how. Or why, either.” 

At this point Theresa marched over to us, dragging 
her chair halfway across the deck. She began at once to 
talk about the good old days when she and Theodore, 
newlyweds, had begun college work together. It occurred 
to me for the first time that she looked on herself as her 
husband’s partner in his educational career. My original 
conversation with Birrel was washed away. 

I had a second chance, as I thought, when we were 
under the impression that Theresa was taking a nap in 
her cabin. We talked at first about the colored statues 
adorning the modern classic buildings on the main busi- 
ness street of Athens. Both of us found them incongruous. 
Then Birrel let fall a remark which seemed intended to 
reopen the personal discussion of the day before. He said 
that the basic art was that of simple communication be- 
tween man and man, and all the so-called “‘arts’’ were 
deflections of it. Before he had finished the sentence 
Theresa was upon us. She broke in with: “Do you know 
the most glorious thing I’ve seen on our tour?” 

*“No,”’ I answered. 

“The Staglieno, in Genoa. Have you been there?” 


“Ves,” 
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‘All those thousands and thousands of statues! So 
beautiful! So full of reverence!” 

The Staglieno is a famous cemetery in which is con- 
centrated all that is most crushing in the esthetic ideals 
of the Italian middle class. Plump angels which are noth- 
ing but smooth and transfigured grocers lean yearning in 
hordes over babies and simpering mothers; fathers with 
voluminous side-burns strike heroic poses; heavy virgins 
cling gently to crosses; it is treacle in marble, family al- 
bums of the ’eighties in three dimensions and multiplied 
ad infinitum. 

“Theodore doesn’t care for them,” gushed Theresa. 
‘Our tastes are so different. Don’t you think it’s rather 
fine that we should be able to disagree so fundamentally 
without quarreling over it?” 

“Rather fine!” The phrase stuck out in her speech, 
one of the cant expressions of cultured discussions. 

The second night out from Athens we passed through 
the Straits of Messina. At about ten o’clock I was stand- 
ing alone at the starboard rail. On the right Regio was 
strung out in countless constellations above the invisible 
shoreline, and opposite, on the Sicilian side, another 
town (Messina, I think) signalled back with a thousand 
golden clusters. Far to the front, and somewhat to the 
left of the aperture between the dark shores, Stromboli 
was just visible, a grim cone lifted out of the sea, crowned 
with an aureole of cloud produced by the glow of the 
crater. On the third class deck, just below ours, a group 
of Italian boys and girls sat with mandolins and guitars. 
They were singing a bawdy and blasphemous song with a 
pleasant melody, Padre Formica! Padre Formica! Cosa volete? 
Cosa volete? and the sweet sound of their voices and of the 
instruments mingled with the sound of the water rush- 
ing past the ship. I was in a kind of trance, and thinking 
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of nothing, when Theresa joined me. She said, in a low, 
thrilled voice: “‘Isn’t it all utterly, utterly lovely?” 

I nodded. 

“IT could look at this for hours and hours. It’s some- 
thing in me. I wonder if you can understand it. I’ve 
always wanted to travel. Ever since I was a little girl.” 

“I’m very fond of travel, too,” I said. 

‘Ah! It’s easy for you to talk. You’re a writer. You can 
go wherever you like. But if you were tied down, it would 
be different, wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “I can see that.” 

“Do you know this is our first trip abroad? It’s like our 
honeymoon. We couldn’t afford it when we got married. 
We couldn’t even afford it when Theodore got his first 
sabbatical. We had to wait for the second, and save and 
save and save. God knows if we’ll ever be able to do it 
again, on Theodore’s salary.” 

“It zs a shame,” I said. ““The finest work is so often the 
most poorly paid.” 

““A shame?” she cried, becoming very lively. “Yes. 
But whose fault do you think it is? There are plenty of fat 
salaries going at the university, believe you me. But 
why is Theodore nothing but a lecturer — not even an 
assistant professor, mind you — after fourteen years 
work at the same university?” 

How like the old days! 

*“‘He’s not very worldly,” I murmured. 

“Oh, that’s a wonderful way of saying it, I know.” She 
was all pent up. It must have been quite a time since she 
had unburdened her heart. She put her hand on my arm 
and said, impulsively: “Listen! I want to have a little 
talk with you. Let’s go on the upper deck, in a corner, 
somewhere where he won’t find us.” 

I followed her miserably. We found our way to a dark 
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corner, and Theresa pulled two deck-chairs together 
energetically. We sat down and she began. 

“I know you admire Theodore, and I know he thinks 
the world of you. I wouldn’t be talking like this to you 
otherwise, would I?” 

I made a vague noise in my throat, but she did not 
wait for a coherent answer. I remembered now her prac- 
tice of interspersing her monologues with questions 
which were intended only to test the attention of the 
listener, not to elicit a reply. 

*‘There’s something wrong with him, isn’t there? 
Don’t pretend, out of loyalty. Everybody knows there’s 
something wrong with him. I knew it when I married 
him, and I hoped to be able to change him. God knows 
I’ve tried, as every wife should. It was my duty. But I’m 
beaten. Do you know what that means?” 

I made the same noise as before. 

“I’m beaten. He needs something more than my help. 
He needs a psychoanalyst. Yes! That’s the conclusion 
I’ve reached. And that’s why I’m talking to you.” 

I started. I was beginning to get afraid of the conver- 
sation. 

“You remember Gussart,” she said, eagerly, “who 
used to teach psychology at the university, and then went 
and set up in private practice in New York?” 

*“‘He’s not a psychoanalyst,” I answered. “He’s an 
individual psychologist.” 

“Oh, let’s not quibble about that. The man’s a real 
wonder. Ill tell you what he did for my younger sister, 
Janet. She’s married to a very decent boy by the name of 
Tom Sutcliffe, who has quite an important position with 
the Breton Engineering Company in New York. Until 
about three years ago they were very, very happy, I 
mean Tom and Janet. And then they passed through 
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the most terrible crisis. Everybody thought they were 
going to break up. It wasn’t money. Tom didn’t lose his 
job. Only the president of the company shifted Tom tothe 
personnel department, where he had to hire and fire men, 
and Tom said he couldn’t stand it. I mean he couldn’t 
face the men he had to fire. He used to come home 
evenings black and miserable. He said he couldn’t sit 
there drawing a big salary for acting as the company’s 
executioner. Those were his exact words. He wanted to 
go and be a bricklayer or something. He carried on 
dreadfully. And Janet is such a sensitive girl — I can’t 
tell you. He made her days and nights miserable. She 
even had to come and live with me for two months. Of 
course in a way I can understand Tom, but after all Janet 
was right, though she didn’t face it in the right way. So 
I told her to send Tom to Gussart — and she did. And I 
want to tell you you’d be amazed, simply amazed — 
I’m not exaggerating — how Gussart set Tom on his feet 
again. I don’t know what kind of complex he found 
in Tom; but whatever it was, he found it, and got it out, 
that’s all. He taught Tom how to fire a man without 
getting excited and panicky. That’s what Tom always 
complained about: it made him panicky. Gussart made 
Tom see — this was really wonderful — that you could 
do a man a service by firing him the right way, so as 
not to discourage him, I mean like firing him soullessly, 
not caring how he took it. You see what I mean?” 

I muttered something to myself. 

“Exactly. He taught Tom to take a pride in his work, 
to face it creatively. And I can’t tell you what a differ- 
ence it made. Tom became more and more cheerful. He 
would come home and tell Janet how he’d handled this 
case, and that case — and difficult cases too, men who’d 
worked for the firm ten or fifteen years. Don’t you think 
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e it’s marvelous, what psychoanalysis can help to do?” 
is The cooing, panting voice let up for a minute. I said: 
e **Yes, I’ve heard of some extraordinary cases.” 

5 “You see! There you are. I’ve got only one hope now, 
t and that’s to send Theodore to a man like Gussart, so 
e that he can get rid of his inferiority complex. That’s all it 
t really is! That’s why he doesn’t stand up for his rights, 
S and lets everyone bully him and fool him and cheat 
) him.” 

) She was panting more heavily, and leaning over. 

t ‘The things they do to him, the insults, the way they 


pass him over and ignore him. And when I tell him to 
stand up and fight like a man, he only smiles. Sometimes 
I think [’ll go mad. Don’t you think a woman must have 
) a great love for a man to stick to him through all that? 
| Don’t you?” 

Yes,” I said. 

“But of course when I spoke about his going to Gus- 
sart, he said, No. He doesn’t think he ought to. He says, 
‘I know I’ve got many faults, but I don’t think I ought 
to go to Gussart.’ Then I tell him, of course, that nobody 
ever wants to go to a psychoanalyst. They all fight 
against it. They want to stay sick, because deep down 
they really like to be that way, no matter how it makes 
others suffer. I’ve begged him on my knees. I’ve threat- 
ened to leave him — though I know I couldn’t do that. 
And he knows it, too. Oh yes, he knows it, and he takes 
advantage of it. Don’t you think so?” 

There was a queer, sick feeling rising in me, a hot and 
cold feeling of approaching nausea. I wanted to get away. 
I said: “It’s very’ hard for me to judge. It’s so many 
years...” 

“But I want you to help me,” she begged, coming so 
close that her breath was on my face. “‘I want you to try 
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and persuade him. Only of course he mustn’t know that 
I asked you. That would spoil everything. But he won’t 
suspect, if you go about it the right way. I mean you 
could begin by asking him about his work, and how 
much he earns now, and pretend to be surprised that 
such a gifted man isn’t a professor yet, and then — ” 

“No,” I said, in a strangled voice, “I’d rather not.” 

“I wonder if you know what this means to me,” she 
pleaded. 

““No, no, I won’t do it,” I said, harshly. 

“Friends are such cowards,” she cried. “All they think 
of is how to seem to be nice, instead of how to help you.” 

“I’m sorry,” I said. 

The tone of my voice convinced her that it was useless 
to persist. She rose from her chair, and when I too had 
risen she said, “Now I suppose you’ll go and repeat 
everything to Theodore.” 

“Certainly not!” I exclaimed, horrified. 

“‘That’s what they all say,” she flung back, bitterly. 

After this incident there was no hope left of a quiet, 
uninterrupted talk with Birrel. The prospect, or lack of 
it, depressed me; first on general grounds, because my old 
love for him had returned like a tidal wave, and I 
wanted to tell him that I knew where I had gone wrong; 
I wanted to hear from him, also, what I ought to do. 
Second, I had been teased, and even stirred, by his 
curious remark about something that he had never man- 
aged to put across to me, something that he was destined 
—so he felt— to make me understand, he knew not 
exactly why or how. But there was less than a day between 
Regio and Naples; in Naples the Birrels were to spend 
forty-eight hours, then catch one of the large Italian 
liners to New York. Theresa was not likely to relax her 
vigilance during this brief period. 
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So it turned out. I could have both of them together, 
but neither of them separately. Still I hung on. We ar- 
rived at Naples in the midst of a sirocco. The undistin- 
guished streets were grey with dust in the thick, blurred 
sunlight. I had no appetite for sightseeing. We went up, 
on my advice, to a little hotel just below the San Martino 
monastery. Thence, at least, we had the view of the bay, 
and of Vesuvius with her sister hill opposite, and when 
we sat on the balcony an occasional gust of wind, soon 
discouraged, brought an illusion of momentary coolness. 

The Birrels were out a good deal more than I. Theo- 
dore was not affected by the heat; Theresa insisted that, 
heat or no heat, she had to get everything out of her trip. 
They had seen Genoa, Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome 
and Brindisi on the outward journey; they had left 
Naples, Capri and Pompeii for the return journey. On 
the second day they left early, and we arranged to meet 
in Pompeii at three o’clock. I told Theodore (who spoke a 
passable Italian) to take the trolley to the railroad station, 
whence it was a short ride to Pompeii. The conducted 
tour — if there was one that day — was too expensive 
for them; besides, it was not what Theodore wanted. I 
explained very carefully that they were to meet me in 
the little restaurant at the side of the station, in front of 
the gate opening into Pompeii. 

I have been in Naples five or six times, and I have 
never failed to visit Pompeii. It pleases me to think that I 
know its streets and principal buildings at least as well 
as those of New York, London and Paris; and I have 
often thought with amusement of making an appoint- 
ment there — it would have to be with some charming 
woman — say at the corner of Nola and Vico streets. 
Yet the exhumed city itself, or the memory of it, does 
not fill me with pleasant thoughts. I am drawn to it rather 
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by a species of depression looking for the outlet of a 
symbol; and that depression has nothing to do with our 
usual graveyard reflections on mortality, futility, the 
brevity of the mortal span and the rest of it. 

When I got to the appointed place, shortly after three, 
the Birrels were not there. I sat down at a table. The 
restaurant is small, ugly, shabby and ill-furnished. The 
table-cloths are spotty and threadbare. You ask for 
something to eat or drink, and the moment you sit down 
two “musicians” materialise from somewhere, even if 
the place is practically deserted, and break into a duet, 
accompanying themselves on mandolin and guitar. They 
sing, without the slightest interest, Santa Lucia, There Are 
Smiles that Make You Happy, Mama Mia, and similar pieces, 
two wretched, ragged, undersized, unshaven /azzaroni. 
After fifteen minutes of this unutterably depressing nag- 
ging they put out their hands for tips. 

It is always so. It was so on that stifling afternoon, when 
I was the only customer in the restaurant. I had not the 
energy to chase them away. I looked out of the dirty 
window-panes and felt my heart sinking lower and lower. 
Then, at half past three, I decided that the Birrels had 
lost their way, or changed their minds, and I went out of 
the restaurant into the ruins. 

So frightful was the heat that I did not encounter even 
a guide; no, not even a peddler of photographic repro- 
ductions of obscene Pompeian frescos. I wandered slowly 
down the Via Marina into the Strada dell’Abondanza, 
with the sun burning my back. Then I turned left, re- 
traced my way by the Strada di Nola, and went along 
by the Road of Tombs which leads to Herculaneum. 
Tombs in Pompeii — really the last word in superfluous 
emphasis. The grass-covered hills on my left, hiding un- 
excavated ruins, were not less suggestive of death than 
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the alley through which I was walking. Yet it was not 
death that lay so heavily on my spirits, not the thought of 
the vanity of all human effort. This sickness and wretch- 
edness of the heart, which always assailed me in Pompeii, 
was connected with my hatred of Roman civilisation, its 
immense brutality and ruthlessness, its crassness and 
furious materialism. 

Sometimes I have been among ruins, or in graveyards, 
where I have conjured up (wrongly, perhaps, but that 
does not matter) vague pictures of a kindly, gentle life 
which was once and is no more. Then, instead of depres- 
sion, I have experienced a feeling of sweetness, of grati- 
tude and even of encouragement. How heartening to 
think of some gracious, generous episode in the biologic 
history of the planet! Even if it never returns, it was 
worth while! Though this earth will at last fall into the 
sun, though for the rest of time there will be nothing but 
a blind rushing to and fro of lifeless masses in black, 
immeasurable space, it will somehow have meant some- 
thing that, in a certain corner, at a certain, unrecallable 
moment, there blossomed love and the happiness which 
springs from love. 

But in Pompeii I recalled always that purse-proud 
and upright patrician, Cato the elder, who used to turn 
an honest penny by selling his old, decrepit slaves; I 
recalled the monstrous destruction of an entire civilisa- 
tion, the Carthaginian; I recalled the brutal ¥ property 
laws, the slavery and the gladiatorial shows. It was not 
the memory of individual maniacs, like Nero or Elagaba- 
lus, that sickened me, just as I could not find relief in the 
thought of such pure figures as Marcus Aurelius and 
Pertinax: it was the entirety of that phenomenon sub- 
sumed under the name of Rome, from the early days of 
harsh, self-righteous and rapacious puritanism to the 
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latter days of parasitism and perversion: that heartless- 
ness and ambition, that lust for power, that hunger for 
triumphant experience which made such an impression 
on the drivelling genius of Nietzsche. No thought for the 
weak, no patience with the unhappiness of the imcompe- 
tent, no concession to helplessness: only an immense, 
organised jungle, out of which rose, as the “‘best”’ spiritual 
product, a proud, cold, loveless system of ethics. 

This it was that oppressed me as I plodded dully from 
street to street, encountering no one. It seemed to me, 
also, that the world had gone forward very little since 
that day when Vesuvius sent down its torrents of lava 
on the city, and one horrified inhabitant, before he fled 
or died, had scribbled on a wall the words “Sodoma! 
Gomora!”’ He had had time, in that awful moment, to 
remember an earlier world doomed like his own; and I 
thought now of my world, also doomed, perhaps, but to a 
cataclysm of our own making. For the world was be- 
coming Romanised! And there was no escape! We were 
trapped in evil, we were compelled to confirm evil and 
contribute to it. And even those who spoke of making 
the world ‘‘a better place to live in” were harsh and 
masterful, diminishing on every hand the amount of for- 
bearance and forgiveness current among the human 
species. 

It was getting late, and the gates of Pompeii would soon 
close. Tired and despondent, I began to make my way 
back. The sun was already over the Tyrrhenean sea, 
and Vesuvius glowed behind me as I came down the Via 
del Labirintu, dragging my feet along the smooth, wide 
cobblestones. Then, as I passed along the House of the 
Faun, I caught sight of two living figures, as motionless as 
the nymph standing at the center of the empty basin in 
the courtyard. It was the Birrels. They were seated in the 
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shade. Theresa was leaning against the wall, asleep. Her 
hat was on one side. Her face, relaxed, was like that of a 
sick, unhappy child, which had for a moment achieved a 
little self-forgetfulness. Theodore sat at the edge of the 
pavement, half turned toward Theresa. On his face there 
was a look of such peculiar, piercing sweetness that I 
stopped dead, and involuntarily put my hand up to my 
heart. So I stood for a moment, frightened by something 
I could not understand. Then, becoming aware of my 
presence, he looked up and lifted a finger to his lips to 
bid me be silent. 








The Meaning of Modern Architecture 


WILLIAM LESCAZE 


RCHITECTURE is a social art, and every architec- 
tural movement has a social origin. Life, today, 
differs radically even from that of a hundred years ago, 
and it is the great change in the fundamental character- 
istics of our lives that is necessitating a new form of 
shelter. Life today is mobile, swift, dynamic. We move 
freely and quickly from place to place, office to home, 
city to suburb. Activities crowd our days, and time is 
weighed as never before. 

On the architect has fallen the problem of so construct- 
ing buildings and houses (and even cities) that all move- 
ment is smooth and quick and economical of time and 
energy. Order is the order of the day. For our massed 
activities cannot be carried on in disorder. This necessity 
is the root of modern architecture, as functional order is 
its very essence. And modern architecture has come to 
look differently from all previous forms, because it is as 
different as the life it is designed for. 

The forces that changed society had their origin in the 
industrial revolution. Transforming the nature of pro- 
duction and distribution transformed society. So modern 
architecture has been made possible by the development 
of modern industry. New materials, methods and tech- 
nique not only enlarged the possibilities of building, but 
fundamentally changed its character. Steel and concrete, 
increasing strength, opened new structural vistas. They 
gave us freedom of ground plan, and independence from 
supporting wall. The whole building bulk was loosened 
and lightened. Space, formerly so firmly inclosed, could 
now be treated as something free. Walls, no longer 
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bearing the weight of the building, became little more 
than a sheathing. The windows, gradually enlarged, 
often came to replace the walls themselves. The whole 
transition was from the fixed and inflexible to the free 
and flexible. 

The new technique permits us to do things that could 
not be done before. We can now span larger spaces and 
greater heights. We build according to our technique, 
even as the builders of the pyramids did, or the Greeks, 
or the men of the renaissance achieving the great Gothic. 
And the architecture of steel, cement, and glass is natu- 
rally enough far different from that of stone or wood. 

In the latter part of the last century came the first 
liberation from the bondage of historical styles. The 
engineers were the innovators more than the architects, 
and all through the development of modern architecture 
we see how the engineer led the architect again to the 
path of creative work. Such structures as the Crystal 
Palace in London and the Eiffel Tower in Paris, and the 
several arcades of steel and glass scattered throughout 
Europe, showed the way to a new type of structure. The 
Art Nouveau movement, breaking with accepted tradi- 
tion, added its weight of individual experiment in 
design. 

A direct inspiration in America came from the silos 
and grain elevators of the middle west, pure utilitarian 
structures of simple geometric form. H. H. Richardson 
at the end of the last century was an important influence 
in the trend towards the functional. He made an invalua- 
ble contribution in freeing architecture from geometric- 
space rigidity, and in his later work his rooms were ar- 
ranged according to their working relationship. Though 
he still worked with stone, his massive walls were opened 
up by wide windows, and an effort to lighten the bulk is 
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clearly recognizable, which the advent of steel was to 
solve completely. 

The problem of structure was first seriously considered 
in this country by Louis Sullivan, a great artist and a 
great draftsman, unfortunately winning but slight recog- 
nition during his lifetime. It was Sullivan who formulated 
part of the philosophy of the new architecture with the 
simple words, “Form follows function.” Through long 
years of experiment he succeeded in developing a realistic 
approach to architecture. In the Wainright building he 
first used the new steel frame construction, and he real- 
ized then the radical change in architecture that this 
new method of building would bring about. With Sulli- 
van it was rather more recognition than accomplishment. 
In 1891, Burnham and Root built the Monadnock block 
in Chicago. This building still combined masonry with 
its steel skeleton but it was frankly and courageously 
functional. 

Sullivan’s disciple, Frank Lloyd Wright, finally broke 
completely with the past, and at the turn of the century 
brought the principles of his master to realization. 
Wright, a gifted genius, was the creator of a new though 
personal architectural form. His floor plans threw aside all 
adherence to traditional concepts of balanced symmetry. 
His revolt against symmetry, his innovation of banded 
fenestration, his breaking down of interior walls, per- 
mitting his rooms to flow one into another, are only a few 
of his innovations. Europe recognized the great value of 
Wright’s logical insistence on organic architecture, and 
even as early as 1910 his influence was felt in Germany. 
Wright’s work, especially in small houses, is among the 
finest contributions to American architecture. 

We have repeatedly noted how, from its earliest phase, 
modern architecture moved about the idea of function. 
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This theme became its very essence. It sought to be that 
architecture which would facilitate the kind of work or 
life conducted within it. This controlled its form, in 
spite of all past styles. Modern architecture is also 
“organic.” Wright, who had a deep feeling for the nat- 
ural, was the great exponent of organic architecture. In 
his building designs, the component parts complement 
and flow out of each other, even as the building itself is 
indigenous to the life and soil from which it rises. The aim 
of modern architecture is perfect correlation. It admits 
nothing to the building, in structure or decoration, unless 
it be related to the purpose of the building itself. It is 
founded on creative observation of nature. “‘Form fol- 
lows function” is a biological truth. This is stating the 
morphological law of all organic growth, as Behrendt 
pointed out, and the primal law of all nature. “‘A sense of 
the organic in Nature is indispensable to the architect, 
and the knowledge of the relation of form to function is 
at the root of his practice,” said Wright. 

The buildings of the modern architect rise naturally 
from the earth, and remain architecturally true to the 
sources of their being. The setting is so carefully con- 
sidered, because the building is built in harmony with it. 
Often the grass, trees and even the light and air are all 
treated as if they were part of the building materials. 

The modern architect seeks that a building (1) ex- 
press its purpose adequately, (2) serve its function fully, 
(3) use its site advantageously, (4) be related to its sur- 
roundings. Only then can it be said to be a good piece of 
architecture. To him architecture is the serious business 
of sheltering man’s activities so that they can be per- 
formed in the best possible manner. Modern architecture 
might be said to be a revolt against all “‘picture-book”’ 
architecture with its make-shift and make-believe, and 
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essential dishonesty. That copying and dishonesty was 
accepted for years as the sole purpose of architecture. 
We have banks that look like Greek temples, skyscrapers 
that look like Gothic churches, schools that look like 
Tudor castles. What is to be said for the architect that 
sacrifices daylight to achieve Gothic windows? Such a 
principle as “balanced symmetry,” in the Georgian 
and French renaissance, is without meaning if it destroy 
the use for which rooms are planned. Efficient circulation 
within and between the rooms is all important. Furniture 
and equipment is designed and placed to conserve space 
and achieve harmonious order. The modern architect, 
therefore, eliminates cornices, bay windows, gabled 
roofs, towers, applied ornament, carved moldings, ex- 
traneous lighting fixtures. And simplicity and economy 
of time and work are his watchwords. 

Features often labeled “modern,” are the placing of 
the kitchen and other services toward the front of a house, 
the living quarters towards the rear, and transforming the 
traditional backyard into a garden. This achieves easy 
delivery access, and quietness for living quarters away 
from the street. The flat roof is often desirable as it can 
not only be used for additional outdoor space but also 
does away with the unhappy attic rooms. The garage is 
often incorporated in the building, thus saving the cost 
of additional building, or an extension driveway or road, 
and as part of the building itself it can provide more 
second floor space or terrace. All these factors make for 
the general amenity of living, though they violate all the 
best traditions of the respectable front yard, disreputable 
back yard, and porch with a view towards the street. 

Each building, however, is a distinct and individual 
problem, and no particular feature is universally applica- 
ble. Modern architecture is distinctly based on the theory 
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of building from within, according to the particular 
needs and conditions to be answered. The corner window, 
considered by many as an invention of the modern school, 
really goes back even further than the Gothic. The mod- 
ern architect has adapted it, along with the far greater 
use of glass, for its value of light, air and view. Glass 
makes the outdoors virtually become part of the in- 
terior, and achieves that greatly desired freedom from 
enclosed space. In the case of city dwellings today the 
whole building problem becomes complicated by the 
noise, dust, crowding and confusion. But even here, large 
glass areas are useful when wisely employed. In the city 
of the future, of which the modern architect dreams, this 
crowding and confusion will be eliminated. 

Climatic conditions play a definite role in the use of 
glass: in the frigid climates, winter heat control is an im- 
portant factor; in the tropics excessive sunlight is unde- 
sirable. However, technical innovation in the past few 
years, such as glass brick, has practically eliminated 
drawbacks in the use of glass in every form. 

What, besides glass, are the materials used extensively 
by the modern architect? Just as the plan of the building 
is controlled by functional thought, so the choice of ma- 
terials is controlled by their functional capacity. Durabil- 
ity, strength, weather resistance, heat transmission and 
insulation, flexibility, are only some of the factors enter- 
ing into the selection of material. Wood and stone are still 
used by the modern architect, but only when they are in- 
digenous to the country. Stone increases building costs if 
it must be transported, and wood, although undoubtedly 
a very pleasing medium, is not as practical as fireproof 
materials. Brick walls are used extensively, but they are 
often covered with plaster or faced with limestone. The 
frame structure of steel or steel-concrete is the medium of 
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construction which has brought about the radical change 
in the contours of the house and enabled us to free the 
floor plan as well as make our walls, which no longer 
carry the weight of the house, merely protective shells or 
curtains. Experiments are being constantly made on 
better wall materials and we have great hopes for a large 
variety of synthetic, light, non-corrosive metals capable of 
insulation in addition to perfected glass treatments. 

New materials for interiors are cork, and rubber in 
clear modern colors, used extensively for walls and floors 
and even ceilings, because they absorb noise and are 
easily cleaned. Linoleum, terrazzo and many stone and 
wood compositions are also used for flooring; plastics 
such as formica and bakelite, fire and alcohol proof, 
cover walls, table-tops and line our chests. Glass wool is 
inset into ceilings and walls for noise insulation and 
colored opaque glass lines the walls of our bathrooms, 
kitchens and other parts of the house. Glass brick and 
large areas of reenforced plate glass make entire interior 
walls or partitions. Our furniture makes extensive use of 
bent wood, bent plywood and non-corrosive aluminum 
and steel. Constant research work brings new and fas- 
cinating materials into the market almost daily. Time 
only can tell whether they will prove worthy. 

Cleanliness and health are achieved by modern archi- 
tects as they never were in the old architecture. Walls, 
floors, corners, interior framework, built in cabinets and 
furniture, are designed to keep clean, prevent dust and 
dirt collecting. Fresh air, sunlight, control of drafts and 
insulation are a part of the health program. 

The question has often been asked why styles of archi- 
tecture that came to be recognized for their beauty and 
achievement should be inadequate now. Why can we not 
give new content to those forms that seem forever pleas- 
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ing? The answer of the modern school is that one cannot 
successfully separate form and function. Our buildings 
have changed because our life has changed. One cannot, 
architecturally, put new wine into oid bottles. A railroad 
station cannot look like a Roman bath; for a Roman bath 
may be beautiful, but only as a Roman bath. Nor can a 
modern museum look like an Italian renaissance palazzo, 
without violating something within us. That identity 
between form and content is the indispensable basis of all 
architectural beauty. 

To us the creations of the past are beautiful because 
they grew out of the life of their time, answering its needs, 
and permitting their materials and technique to find full 
consummation. They were not imitative, but expressive 
of their culture in the terms they possessed. What makes 
“period” architecture good, regardless of the time 
(whether it was the twelfth or eighteenth century) and 
regardless of the materials (whether wood, stone, con- 
crete, steel or glass), is that each technique expressed in 
its material has an architecture of its own. 

We, as modern architects, have every regard and 
reverence for the great works of the past, and we have 
ceaselessly searched for the principles by which they were 
created. As Wright said so well, “every achievement of 
form becomes a prophetic creation, beautiful forever, 
insofar as it was truth embodied. These forms become 
ugly and useless only when they are forced to seem and 
be what they are not and cannot be. For life has gone by 
succession into other forms.” 

This is no less true for our architecture. As a living, 
vital art, it must grow out of our life, answer its needs, 
and fulfill its material and technical wealth. So we try to 
erect forms expressive of our life and appropriate to our 
needs, and insofar as we succeed they must be beautiful. 
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The whole problem of form is one of great interest. If 
we were to ask the man in the street what are the most 
beautiful things about us today, he would unquestionably 
mention our automobiles, airplanes, airships, great 
bridges and dams, clipper ships and steamships. It startles 
us to reflect that these are not the products of designers 
trained in esthetics but only products of the engineers. In 
these we have, by almost universal acceptance, the purest 
utilitarian structures accepted as the most beautiful crea- 
tions of the age. Their beauty is integral in the technically 
perfect use of materials and principles of construction. 
And the whole purification of form came about in the 
technical development of the greatest efficiency. The 
history of technical form is a process of refining that form 
through adapting it more and more to its function. “It is 
the pure form of use, born of exactitude, that gives an im- 
pression of beauty. It is a delight engendered by the al- 
most miraculous conformity of an object with the func- 
tion it must fulfil,” said Paul Valery. 

To the modern architect construction must be frank, 
forthright and honest, and without any make-believe. 
Any decoration must be true to it. Ornament is never 
something artificial, imposed or applied, but rather of 
the thing itself, used to bring out qualities of texture or 
accent the structural line. The treatment of wood, stone, 
steel or glass is each its own, as each has inherent possi- 
bilities of beauty that can be brought to expression. 
Ornament should be eloquent, natural elucidation 
through the materials inherently expressed in the 
structure. 

Everything beautiful has its basis in nature, as every- 
thing in nature has its ideal fulfillment, as Santayana 
taught us. When architecture recovered the principle of 
organic structure, it again became a living art. A fine 
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building is an artistic vision fulfilling our material wealth, 
insight and spiritual abundance. Its structure is vital- 
ized by the life it grows from. Its assimilation is cultural 
growth, and its accomplishment releases the mind for 
constantly greater effort. Our modern buildings are 
beautiful and imaginative as all other creations of our 
rich technique. They are another tribute to our creative 
age. 

We have discussed modern architecture as a new style, 
functionally arrived at, in building. Yet the modern 
architect conceives of his job actually in larger terms. For 
no single building can function by itself. Ours is a com- 
plete society, and only in social terms can architecture be 
thought of. A modern building can function within itself, 
but only in modern cities, architecturally conceived and 
properly planned, can our buildings really fulfil the 
purposes with which they are endowed. For a building 
exists in correlation with open spaces or other buildings, 
streets, systems of transportation, markets, schools and 
utilities. A building is endowed with life only as part of 
the society in which it has its being. 

So the modern architect comes to be concerned with 
his city, that it may, in the nature of its lay-out plan, 
make his building possible. Because of this difficulty, the 
best examples and work in modern architecture today 
are rural, where only a natural setting is involved, or in 
whole new developments, such as those outside of Frank- 
fort and Berlin, built before Hitler. 

The modern architect is not content, however, to build 
rural units or new suburbs. The great cities are his richer 
field, and he has come to envisage cities of the future that 
are far different than those we live in today. This prob- 
lem has excited his imagination. 

Our present cities, an unplanned product of the rapid 
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development of industrialism, can only be looked upon as 
a blight on our civilization. Even the richest small per- 
centage who escape to Park avenue, New York, cannot 
escape from the slums that Park avenue essentially is. It 
has neither spaciousness, sunshine, cleanliness, greenery, 
light nor quiet. All of our cities are rows of streets be- 
tween canyon walls of buildings, in which only by great 
effort is life sustained at all. 

To the modern architect the cities of the future will be 
far different than those of today. They will not grow as 
our cities have grown, haphazard, chaotic, heterogeneous 
and senseless. Rather will they be planned with all the 
elements needed for a good life, all component services 
correlated in functional order. They will have, surround- 
ing each building, a fullness of light, air and greenery, so 
necessary for health. They will be developed in regions, 
not small squares of blocks. There will be no streets, with 
traffic, as we know them today, and houses back to back. 
There will be adequate means of transportation, and 
factories and industries apart from quarters of residence. 

Modern architecture, in a sense, is an answer to a need 
— the need for order — without which our society con- 
stantly threatens to break down. If we were asked why 
this need is more imperative now, than ever before, it is 
because society, and our cities, have reached their 
maturity, and only with the innovation of organic order 
will they be sustained. In a deep sense, modern architec- 
ture, in its search for functional order, is part of the crea- 
tion of that social order itself. 
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Counsel with a Wounded Heart 


LOUISE CRENSHAW RAY 


What if the gold was cheapened with alloy? 
You found it precious for awhile, its giving 
Seemed lordly in your sight, it brought you joy 
And glorified the simple rite of living. 

What if illusion was a panderer 

Who rendered you impervious to reason? 

For such oblivion do not censure her 

Or brand her artifice with a name like treason. 


O wounded heart, be grateful that you had 

A single coin to spend, a single hour 

When earth and heaven combined to make you mad, 
A god, no miracle beyond your power! 

By reckoning your treasure, you will find 

Fate has been generous and wisdom blind. 
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The Pond in Summer 
FRED SCHUNK 


HE POND is no more than an open spot in a red 

maple swamp where the serous humors of the earth 
have gathered to a depth breast high and a width of 
perhaps two hundred yards. Yet it swarms with life from 
amoebae to muskrat, from alga to potomogeton. It is at 
one and the same time a warm gynecium to the ova of 
fish and insect; a nursery to fry and larva; and a rich 
broth for predatory pickerel, for diving beetles and 
vermillion spotted newts. Sunfish hover anxiously above 
their nests in its water, and dragon flies patrol the air or 
perch like Egyptian jewelry on the fingers of burreed 
projecting above the tepid liquid. Probably not one-sixth 
of the original open water remains in this rapidly aging 
body, and even this is half choked with submerged aquat- 
ics. In profile the lake resembles a flight of ascending 
stairs. Beginning in the center and ascending we have: 
first open water, then burreed, cattail, willows, alder and 
kinnikinnik, and last red maple making up the highest 
step. The summer southwest wind brushes the surface of 
the water into little waves that catch the sunlight and 
tosses it on the alder and kinnikinnik from which it drips 
and drips. 

In the cattails and shrubs about it, song sparrows and 
red-winged blackbirds attend to sundry family matters, 
or break the monotony of domestic life with violent 
quarrels, incessant gossip or sometimes with voyages 
across their little inland sea. In June the woodcock, 
among the alders, stamps a circle on the ground or spirals 
wildly in the sky, singing and letting the song drip down 
upon the evening dusted earth. He is another Cyrano de 
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Bergerac with a huge long beak who, concealed by the 
kind crepuscular shadows of the sky, pours out a confused, 
sweet anathema to love. In spring bitterns and herons 
pause for a few days at a time. In autumn come the ducks 
and hordes of robins, warblers and nighthawks who use it 
as a station on their southern journey. At all times there is 
activity here, but each year it becomes shallower and 
more forgotten by men. The path that leads to it is hidden 
by meadow sweet and must be followed more by instinct 
than by sight. American crabapples, carrying gently in 
gnarled fingers the nests of thrushes, move out of the 
forest to reinforce this white spirea with a barricade of 
their unsocial selves. Fallen trees which once formed 
bridges where a stream crossed the path have rotted 
away, while in other parts green briar forms an almost 
impenetrable thorny screen. Getting to the Pond now isa 
matter of jumping wide ditches, pushing through dense 
tangles or balancing on slippery logs. At one place you 
must mount a half dead ironwood tree, crawl along its 
fluted branches which. extend across the stream, and 
finally drop five feet to the opposite bank. When you 
have made your way by such hard barriers you reach the 
Pond, and well it is, for there was never yet a mountain, 
lake or tree with a broad road going to it that was worth 
the trip. 

Having reached the Pond, I stop at an open spot on its 
easterly shore and, pulling off my shoes and rolling up 
my trousers’ legs, wade, like Gulliver, into the (one to 
four foot) depths. As Gulliver no doubt do I stop to 
stare at the inhabitants of the water who in turn stare 
back with equal curiosity. The inch-long dace gather in 
even spaced flotillas, like the fleets of the Blefuscudians, 
about the monster in their sea; or flee at a movement on 
my part, only to come radiating back from all directions 
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when I pause. A hundred, spaced as they are, fit with 
ease within my shadow. They gaze astounded or growing 
familiar descend to my footprints in the bottom mud in 
search of food that might be there. Eventually they 
gather at a respectful distance and accompany me in my 
circumnavigation of the Pond. The small size and quick 
darting motions of my train, none so large as my little 
toe, makes me feel huge and clumsy. What use for large 
size, I speculate, when such small creatures have all the 
attributes of life? Is the oak tree any better off than the 
thousand and one insects, birds and squirrels that live 
without crowding within its bulk? 

Lately I have become an expert wader of marsh or 
pond, able to tell its depth of water by the vegetation, 
and the thickness of the mud by its consistency. Wherever 
the cattail grows it is safe to wade, but the best place of 
all is at the border of the cattail and burreed beds. Here 
the social life of ponds is most active, and the water is 
never higher than the knees. Often mud, potomogeton 
and tiny bladderwort form floating mats. Beware of them 
for they will not bear your weight but break and sink 
releasing the foul marsh gas that buoyed them up. I 
think man was meant to be a dweller on the littoral never 
far from water. The medium so kindly supports his 
weight, the moist earth is so caressing to his feet, and the 
endless change of watery scenes keeps even a capricious 
species from getting bored. Clothes made us almost en- 
tirely a land animal before nature made us lose our 
liking for ancestral seas. 

During the length of my aquatic journey I found the 
nests of three red-winged blackbirds; saw the male birds 
fan into glowing flame the sullen embers on their shoul- 
ders; annoyed a dignified pumpkin-seed sunfish until he 
snapped and wrenched at my fingers trailing in the water: 
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disturbed ubiquitous newts at their endless courtship and 
finally was bitten many times by the vicious red-eyed 
insect called the gadfly. All this took place in the after- 
noon just as the veery started checking off his brief songs 
one by one. 

The nests were built of faded blades of cattail and 
lined with finer strands of sedge and juncus. The work 
was neatly done in an entirely utilitarian style like the 
coarse reed baskets used by peasants in carrying fruit to 
market. They were taller than wide with only a shallow 
depression for the eggs to rest in. Two were firmly secured 
in low willows, and the other in a clump of meadow 
sweet. The first was empty, the second contained one, 
scarcely-blue egg mottled with brown. The last was 
crowded by four well developed fledglings almost as 
beautiful as turkey vultures. Besides, there were young 
birds flying precariously over the open water from one 
high bush to a lower one on the opposite shore. These 
facts indicate that the first batch of young has been pro- 
duced, and now is the time for a second. The female 
birds, much like oversized song sparrows in appearance, 
and the more colorful males fluttered about and cried an 
anxious malediction at the disturber of their nests. 

Is not the red-wing a tanager grown cold with only 
two embers yet alight, and the rest of him reduced to 
charry blackness? 

The males left undisturbed were at the tipmost 
branches of encircling trees with their tails pointed down- 
wards in the manner of wrens to keep their balance; and 
kept flowing that most fluid song: congereeeeeeeel. . . . 
congereeeeeeeeel with the accent on the second syllable 
and the last one slowly coming up in pitch. They inter- 
spersed it with endearing calls of cher... cher... 
cher to the female they would seduce. This is the cry of 
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the marsh; this is the sound that in spring tells of a re- 
awakened year. How we rejoice to hear it then; how it 
gladdens us at any time! Vigorous, clear, definite. 

The pumpkin-seed or common sunfish was the length 
of your pen, of a translucent liquid brown with fluted 
silk spread over the rays of tail and fins. This sailcloth 
was edged with green. The sides of his head were flecked 
with the luminous blue-green of a firefly. Not that it is 
really luminous but only that it is a perfect match in color 
of the fireflies’ glow. The opercular flaps of the gill covers 
were purple suffused with crimson near the tips. He (I 
only guess at the sex) had a great frog’s mouth and im- 
measurable dignity which his squat build reduced to 
comedy. He was guarding a hole scooped in the mud the 
size of a hand basin, and moved about constantly making 
darts at imaginary enemies or at the smaller fish who 
rimmed the basin, and bothered him like kinglets and 
chickadees about a saw-whet owl. I poked him hard with 
the stick I carried without forcing him away. Then 
slowly, carefully I reached down my fingers into the 
water beside him. He edged away nervously, but soon 
came back and with renewed courage. So much of this 
that he began to wrench at my thumb and bite the little 
finger. Once he dashed with all his might against my shin. 
Sunfish are said to lay their eggs in such depressions 
which they make themselves. The incessant guard by the 
adult fish keeps the eggs from being devoured by insects 
and other fish or smothered in mud. The sunny likes to 
play with others of his kind in schools. Often they hurl 
themselves out of the water and bounce along the surface 
like the skipping stones we threw as boys. It may be they 
do it out of sheer exuberance, or to rid themselves of 
parasites. I know they do it when pursued by enemies. 
A pugnacious determined fish he is easily caught on a 
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baited hook, or shot by boys with rifles. It would be just 
as easy, but not much sport, to catch him in a dipnet or 
with a spear. 

We have another sunfish called the bluegill here, and 
dollardee or blue bream elsewhere. He is somewhat 
larger than the pumpkin-seed, weighing nearly a pound, 
and reaching a length of twelve to fourteen inches. His 
opercular flap is a rich velvety black with a whitish spot 
above near its base, readily distinguishing him from other 
species. The smaller creeks, brooks and ponds where the 
sunny lives are usually east of the Alleghanies. The blue- 
gill is a more western species abundant in the glacial 
lakes of northern Indiana. 

Somewhere on the bank a green frog plucks the G 
string in his throat before jumping into the water with a 
liquid “plunck,” while in the Pond a pickerel moves 
about just off shore at almost imperceptible speed. When 
you can traverse your whole universe in a few minutes 
with a few undulations of your tail, what is the use of 
hurry? I surprised another pickerel at his dinner of a dace. 
He betrayed no emotion but eyed me warily with the 
silvery-sided, round-eyed prey held firmly at its ramp by 
his grim jaws. Pickerel are numerous here but usually are 
small, their size being in proportion to the Pond’s. As I go 
on, water boatmen arise from the bottom and scull 
rapidly away with vigorous strokes of their two broad 
bladed oars. Newts are present in huge numbers lying in 
curiously contorted attitudes like the hopelessly rheu- 
matic, but swimming off rapidly enough when disturbed. 

On the surface of the Pond the emersed leaves of the 
potomogeton make a carefully fitted mosaic, a tiled roof 
to the pool, while the immersed leaves and those of 
bladderwort and chara form a dense tangle reaching 
within a few inches of the surface. Looking down the 
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Pond seems only three or four inches deep, but wading 
shows it to be chest high in spots. All the extra depth is 
mud and vegetation. It is a sort of Sargasso sea where 
dead twigs and leaves float to become entangled with 
each other. Here water spiders rest quietly with their 
eight legs radiating from the tawny body like the tapering 
arms of a star and making little depressions in the surface 
film. Water fleas do a lovely skipping ballet on their mir- 
rored floor. Silvery bellied back swimmers, much like 
water boatmen in appearance but swimming always 
with the belly upwards, cling to twigs since they carry so 
much air about with them that they have a hard time 
staying under water. Nearly every water beetle carries a 
bubble of air at its rear to form the indispensable supply 
of air necessary for underwater expeditions. Oddly 
enough the larvae of most aquatic insects and bugs are 
able to breathe the oxygen dissolved in water by various 
means, but the adults are true air breathers and must 
come frequently to the surface for a supply of air which 
they carry below in a film entangled with the rough hairs 
of their body. The oxygen given off by water plants and 
clinging in slowly enlarging bubbles at times forms a 
convenient source of supply. 

At two-thirty o’clock the veery, a bird whose song is 
overrated by the naturalists, begins forcing his muse in a 
voice that is a little rusty and which creaks at times. The 
eastern woodthrush, less alert to changes in light but a 
better singer, does not begin until an hour later, after the 
west begins brooding eggs of cumuli which should shortly 
hatch into a brilliant thunderstorm. This is very near the 
southern limit of the veery’s nesting range; and though he 
is not a great singer there is a wild persuasion in his voice. 
Cleo-Cleo-Cleo-Cleo-Cleee his song appeals from under 
the shadow of a mountain in the afternoon or early 
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morning. It has a foreign air, it hints of hidden possibil- 
ities in our neighborhood, of a boreal wilderness. Perhaps 
he is a dweller down one of those thousand unexplored 
pathways Friedrich Nietzsche tells about. Hearing his 
song is like finding the rare Rhodora, Labrador tea or 
dwarf mistletoe in our bogs. Or like the discovery of 
Potentilla tridentata on some bald mountain top. All 
these are northern plants left stranded in quaking bogs or 
on isolated mountain tops when the ice age ended. 

The willows, maples and kinnikinnik which surround 
this pool also enclose me, and convert this area into a 
small world. For the time I am as provincial and as nar- 
row horizoned as the pickerel in the water, with the red 
maple my farthest horizon, the muddy muskrat canals my 
broadest highways, and the deeper water unexplored 
Africa. It is not a poor world or a meager one but abound- 
ing in life and love and tragedy. Everything to be found 
in the outside world can be found here for “‘all nature is so 
full, that that district produces the greatest variety which 
is most examined,” as Gilbert White so sagely declared 
when expressing his satisfaction with his native Selborne. 
It is good to limit oneself at times. The brain is a poor 
thing, too great a scope will only puzzle it. It is easier to 
understand a dace than a whale, or chara than a redwood 
tree. To travel widely is of course good, but to gain the 
greatest value it is necessary to travel in two directions 
from our usual unobserving daily life. We must go far and 
see great scenes, mighty oceans and strange peoples. 
We must also wander in the region of the microscopic. 
We must explore the millpond, observe with wonder the 
dace, gaze wide-eyed at our fellows. If choice must be 
made, travel among familiar things is best. 








Why Not Be a Sportsman? 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


HEN I was a youngster, a sportsman was a man 

who went afield not only with a gun or a fish- 
ing rod, but with certain ideals. Those ideals had the 
force of convention. They were hammered into us until 
they became an integral part of us. To fail in them was 
to read ourselves out of the party. Our elders responsible 
for our welfare no more thought of sending us afield with- 
out them than without our gun or our rifle. If we were 
not possessed of them we simply did not belong, no matter 
how successful we were in bringing home game. I can 
well remember how unmarkedly but completely outside 
the pale was one otherwise worthy and respectable 
citizen who was known occasionally to shoot a bird sit- 
ting. I suppose improving your lie, or tossing your balls 
out of a bunker, or cheating at cards comes the nearest to 
it nowadays. Our subscription to these ideals was not 
compulsory. We did not subscribe to them, we simply 
accepted them. As a consequence the sportsman was a 
pretty fine sort of a fellow. Whatever personality he pos- 
sessed had been overlaid with a certain rich, companion- 
able mellowness, possessed by no other class of men. 

In my youth I came into contact with a great many of 
these people. I served my apprenticeship with them. 
This was a natural gravitation, for I came from a long 
line of pioneer ancestors, and the country roundabout 
was not long graduated from the wilderness. I had hunt- 
ing blood in my veins. Since that boyhood I have spent 
a large part of my life in wild country, and have done at 
least my share of the shooting of game, both large and 
small. I’ve enjoyed it. Like my friend Theodore Roose- 
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velt, I have scant patience with the sentimental igno- 
rances. Killing things is a small per cent of real hunting, a 
very small per cent. The trophy, what a man brings 
back, is merely his certificate of competence. To one who 
knows anything about such things by experience, it at- 
tests that its owner possesses and has utilized quite a list 
of most desirable skills and qualities both of body and of 
wit. The sentimentalist who persists in his bleating, 
should be forced to accompany him afield just once. 

By the same token, if he hangs up a trophy not so ob- 
tained, then his certificate is phony. It may attest nothing 
beyond the fact that he has a good bank account, and 
perhaps can walk a little, and will take orders. The guide 
he has tailed slavishly until he told him to shoot is the 
fellow who ought to have the certificate. His own walls 
should rate, say, the head of one kind-faced cow. That is 
all he personally has earned. And that is the way most 
modern big game hunting is done. 

I am not deprecating the use of guides or depreciating 
their value. Unless a man has almost unlimited leisure, a 
guide is necessary. They are generally good men. They 
know the country. They know where game is to be found, 
or not to be found. Their acquaintance with the habits of 
that game must be beyond that of any amateur in the 
field. They know how to live in the open, and how to 
meet expertly the various small emergencies of wilder- 
ness life. A man with brief time at his disposal is perfectly 
justified in buying this especial knowledge. It is a sort 
of short cut. He is saved long and profitless reconnoiter- 
ing. He is saved exhausting and useless physical labor 
that is merely concomitant to the main purpose. He has 
with him a handy reference to which to refer his prob- 
lems. He could do it all himself, if he had time: and, if 
he has time, he should do it himself, provided he wants 
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that big-horn head to stand for all it can stand for. But as 
matters are, he had better engage himself a good man 
who knows where sheep are to be found, and who can 
tell him how to go about it when he gets there, or who 
can even go with him up the ranges to point out to him — 
on request — his mistakes, and advise — again on re- 
quest — his procedures. But the mistakes and procedures 
should be his; not the guide’s. That is the distinction between 
the legitimate and illegitimate use of a guide. If, as is 
usually the case, he merely trails along, like a dog on a 
leash, slavishly “‘at heel” until the guide has done all the 
stalking and motioned him alongside to take a shot, then 
the certificate-content of that big-horn head really be- 
longs to the guide, and not to him. His contribution has 
consisted of just one thing: the ability to shoot a rifle, 
straight enough and in broken country and at a guessed 
range, to kill an animal of a certain size. Which same he 
could have proved more easily by arrangement with 
some owner of a flock of domestic sheep. Nevertheless, 
that is the way a guide is customarily utilized. In my 
opinion it is the wrong way. Its result is a phony trophy. 
Oh, yes, he had a good time; but that is the sad part of it. 

Our walls are full of phony trophies; and our floors 
covered with them. The trouble is, you cannot tell them 
from the real thing. The fellow with a lion skin becomes 
automatically a big game hunter, with the gratuitous 
title of explorer. He has the lion skins as proof! 

Now lion hunting, alone except for a native boy, and 
afoot, requires a considerable general knowledge of the 
natural history of the beasts, a lot of hard work, and a 
temperament that permits one to hold his nerve and 
shoot accurately in disconcerting circumstances whose 
significance is pointed by the fact that when one has 
chivvied a lion long enough to get him to fight, it is a 
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case of kill him or pick out your harp. Other so-called 
dangerous animals will sometimes quit and turn off under 
severe hammering, but the lion is still coming your way 
until the knock-out. Your lion skin is hardly evidence of 
any great heroism, as some seem to think — the odds are 
in your favor; but it is at least a reminder that you took 
something of a chance, and had confidence enough in 
yourself to go out looking for a kind of trouble which 
only coolness and skill could handle. You’ve bought 
your trophy with good honest coin, and it means some- 
thing to you. But if you kill a zebra and tie it to a tree, 
and climb another tree a few yards distant, and roost 
there quite safely on a platform until your lion comes in 
for a free lunch, the subsequent and consequent pelt 
certifies nothing; except that you went without cigarettes 
for a few hours, and did, with a weapon of precision, hit 
a mark that any small boy could smack with a baseball. 

Nor does it mean even that much. If my innumerable 
friends among the guides are veracious, a startling ma- 
jority of their clients do not take the trouble to bring 
with them even that rudimentary skill. I once spent a 
week with an old friend in Alaska who had guided many 
parties of bear hunters. As we strolled around the coun- 
try he kept pointing out, reminiscently, places where his 
clients had shot at bears. Some of the ranges were ab- 
surdly short; and yet the burden of his narrative seemed 
to be, in the majority of cases, a miss or a wound. 

“Al,” I asked him finally, “think this over and give 
me a considered answer. In all your experience, and on 
the average, how many bears do these sports hit that 
get away?” 

He took time for consideration. 

“TI should say,” he told me at length, “that for each 
bear killed they wound three. I ain’t counting misses.” 
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Think that over. These Alaska bears are about as big 
as a five ton truck, and most of the ranges were under a 
hundred yards. You would think that before taking the 
field a man would try to become at least a fair average 
shot. Especially as the actual shooting is all he is going 
to contribute. No one knows better than I that it takes 
a certain natural aptitude and a profound study of 
techniques and years of practise to become a really ex- 
pert rifle shot. But any man who is not a nervous wreck 
can, with reasonable diligence, learn to hit an eight-inch 
bull’s-eye at some distance. It is up to him to find out 
what that distance is and then, if he is honestly a sports- 
man, deep down inside himself, to adopt that as his 
maximum range, and to try never to shoot at game be- 
yond that range. 

This is no counsel of perfection. Shooting at an eight- 
inch black bull’s-eye on a white paper target is a differ- 
ent matter from shooting at game; especially resentful 
game. But remember that it is just as “sporting” to try to 
stalk nearer — near enough for an open-and-shut cinch, 
if you will — as to throw lead at long range and lean on 
your luck that some of it will land. That’s the trouble: 
some of it may land — too low down, or too far back, or 
in the paunch. And then, unless your guide is an excep- 
tionally skillful and conscientious man, you have quite 
likely committed what is nothing less than a crime; you 
have, through fault of your own, doomed an animal to a 
painful and lingering death, or to a slow and equally 
painful recovery and a crippled life. If your victim hap- 
pens to be one of the so-called dangerous varieties the 
chances are that you have created a real menace to your 
fellow-humans who may follow you. Such an animal 
becomes, once he is healed, either justifiably shy or 
justifiably grouchy. If the whole history of those very 
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rare attacks that are apparently unprovoked could be 
traced, I think the majority would disclose abundant 
provocation of this sort. 

Not invariably: there is no such thing as invariability. 
However, it is a safe generalization to say that ninety-five 
attacks in the hundred would not have been launched 
had not the man picked the fight. That’s all right: but if 
he elects to pick the fight, let him not squawk or indulge 
in recrimination against a whole species if things do not 
turn out well for him. Of the remaining five per cent, 
fully half are because the animal was wounded by some- 
body else, and had thus been turned into a hostile one. I 
don’t blame him. The small residue are truly unpro- 
voked. There are rogues, gangsters, grouches: animals 
have many human qualities. And occasionally their 
ideas and ours differ as to what constitutes provocation. 
It’s part of the game, but a very, very small part. In my 
experience, extending over many years and several con- 
tinents, I have been attacked a great many times, by a 
respectable variety of beasts — lions, leopards, cape 
buffalo, elephants, rhinoceros, grizzly bears, and once 
by a small sassy critter called a honey badger. Except for 
the rhinos and the honey badger, of which I will speak 
presently, I can recall but two instances in which I was 
not the one to start things. One was a lion who crossed a 
donga and popped up gratuitously in my face, and me 
going peacefully along saying nuffin’ to nobody. The 
other was an Alaska brown bear on whom I came be- 
tween log jams on a small stream. The lion I had to kill: 
the bear I managed to avoid by ducking back through a 
hole in the log jam too small for his huge body. Both the 
animals meant business. To neither had I purposely 
offered the slightest exciting gesture. But subsequently I 
discovered that the lion had killed a zebra which he was 
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sharing with a lady friend; and the bear probably felt 
himself penned between log jams and forced to fight. 

As for rhinos and the honey badger. Rhinos are the 
original prehistoric pinheads convinced that everything 
since the Pleistocene is unjustified. They do not count. 
I abandon rhinos to perish of their own ineradicable 
Toryism. The honey badger also. I just put them in be- 
cause I am trying very carefully to get down the whole 
record. 

Aside from these, that record is fairly clear. Not wholly 
so. Neither is ours. Of the dozens of cases of death or 
mauling I have followed down to the first-hand evidence, 
three or four refuse to be explained on any other hy- 
pothesis than that the man was the innocent victim; 
though even in such cases there has been an understand- 
able reason if not an excuse. As when, a year or so ago, a 
prospector was killed by a Kodiak bear. The man had 
shot a moose, I think it was. He dressed his prize and 
went to camp. Returning later to carry in the meat, he 
was set upon unexpectedly by the bear from the brush 
near the carcass. Without doubt the bear had found the 
moose meat, appropriated it and was defending what he 
thought was his property. That was a bad mistake. We 
cannot excuse that bear. But I can see no real reason why 
bears should consider the human race worthy of extirpa- 
tion because of Dillinger or Baby Face Nelson. Nor for 
modifying the broad general rule that wild animals — 
even lions whose business it is to kill — are not “‘fero- 
cious,” and want to let you alone if you let them alone. 

That is a long aside. But it has its bearing on what we 
were talking about; which is: if you wish really to be a 
sportsman, if you wish really to bring back a trophy 
without alloy of phoniness, try so to fix things before 
you pull trigger that you are reasonably sure you are 
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going to kill clean. Even if you have to get within thirty 
yards, provided that is the limit of your normal certainty. 

But, as I said, hitting a bull’s-eye on paper and on 
game are two very different things. And in spite of your 
best resolutions you are going to break over. It is only 
human nature. The most conscientious man in the 
world, who has worn his legs down three inches and 
broken his heart in a dozen pieces to get his shot, and 
then finds it impossible to approach nearer, is going to 
be tempted occasionally beyond his strength. Especially 
if it happens to be his last day. He will take a chance. 
And a dozen factors will work to a miss — sometimes 
even at the easiest ranges. He will be confronted with the 
problem of a wounded animal. Every hunter is. It is the 
accident hazard of the game. 

And if this can happen to the careful and conscientious 
and trained man, think of how much oftener it happens 
to the wholly well meaning “sportsman” whose expe- 
rience afield is his annual vacation. He knows next to 
nothing of ranges — especially shot-gun ranges; he is 
probably a mediocre shot; nine times in ten he is so 
breathless and eager and excited that even his slight 
skill deserts him; he shoots, and keeps on shooting, as 
long as game is in sight, hoping that the gods of chance 
will land one of his wildly flung bullets anyhow and any- 
where. Sometimes they do; that’s the trouble. Once in a 
blue moon everything works together: he gets the beast 
in his tracks; and that miracle confirms this method as a 
good way to get game. Cartridges are cheap, and it is fun 
to shoot! 

Part of the game with a real sportsman used to be to 
see how few cartridges he needed to bag his quarry. In 
the old days the man who lugged around a lot of am- 
munition was looked upon as a self-confessed dub. And 
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decidedly part of the game was the determination never, 
never, never to abandon the trail of a wounded animal 
until the last faint hope of getting it had vanished. It 
would not even occur to him to quit trying merely be- 
cause game was abundant and he would have a better 
chance with a fresh animal. But that is what only too 
often happens nowadays, and beyond a certain point the 
guide cannot insist. “If we’re going to get our head, we 
can’t spend any more time on this; we want this hunt to 
be a success.” I’ve heard that remark made a dozen 
times. Certainly we want the hunt to be a success. But 
it will be a complete failure, no matter if we bring back 
the full limit of record heads, unless we have done our 
conscientious best to finish off that wounded animal. 

And don’t believe this situation is the exception; or 
that it is a roughneck proposition; or even that it is 
indicative of brutality or callousness. It is the result of an 
unthinking lack of imagination. It is the result of almost 
complete ignorance of the standards and ideals that 
used to be part of a man’s equipment before he became 
an acknowledged member of the sportsmen’s fraternity. 
Worse: it seems, now that game is getting scarcer and 
chances fewer, almost to be acknowledged as legitimate 
custom. 

Strong words? All right; let’s abandon big game for a 
moment and consider ducks. In the old days the sports- 
man wildfowler first of all had the fun of using a real 
skill of woodcraft, a great lore of knowledge of the birds’ 
habits as affected by the season, the weather, the time 
of day and the local conditions, to find his place and pick 
his stand. In the latter days of clubs and crowded 
marshes, that part is impossible. His position is assigned 
him, generally by lot. That arrangement removes one of 
the big items that made up the charm of wild fowling, 
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but it cannot be helped. Once in his blind and the flights 
begun, he shoots as the flocks come in to his decoys, just 
as one used to in the old days. As then, a certain number 
of the birds he knocks out of the air are not killed clean. 
They come down with a splash and at once begin to 
swim away toward the shelter of the reeds or cattails or 
tules at the pond’s edge. He reloads and shoots these on 
the water. 

But quite often the angle of fall brings them down be- 
yond effective range. Then invariably, in our old days, 
he got out of his blind and pursued them. He hurried 
just as fast as he could to retrieve that duck for naturally, 
while he was out and afoot, he was in plain sight and 
every flock a-wing gave his vicinity a wide berth. A good 
dodger and diver and hider could lose him a lot of good 
shooting. And sometimes it seemed, especially on a slow 
morning, that the birds selected just that precise time to 
move in his direction. That was aggravating, but made 
no difference. It never occurred to him to sit tight and go 
on shooting until he had gathered his cripples, no matter 
how many chances he missed. There were of course men 
who would not leave the blind while the flights were on; 
just as there were men who would allow the birds to 
alight for a sluice shot on the water; but they had no 
place around the cracker barrel. 

The contrary, I think, is the present custom. I am 
speaking generally, with full acknowledgment that true 
sportsmen are not extinct, and that some — a few, but 
some — clubs make especial effort by the use of dogs and 
low wire drift fences in the reeds and what-not to account 
for its cripples after the morning’s shoot. But the fact 
remains that on the average, and by and large, the man 
who will “spoil the shooting” by prodding around the 
marsh hunting down cripples is the exception, and is 
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probably frowned upon. And, believe it or not, some 
clubs even have a rule forbidding him to do so! From the 
stroke of a farm bell, back at the club house, until a 
second stroke of the bell at a specified time, he must not 
emerge from his blind; and if he does, for any reason 
whatever, he is disciplined. One day, after the morning 
shooting was over, I made quite a careful tour of the 
ditch and slough edges and tule pockets and other places 
wherein my experience told me that wounded birds 
would naturally seek refuge. All told I found sixty-seven, 
dead or dying or condemned to a lingering death — if 
the predators did not mercifully get them soon. 

I do not want to draw too dark a picture, nor to write 
myself down as an opponent of legitimate sport. I am for 
legitimate sport. I enjoy it; and I find in it the old keen 
thrill — atavistic if you will, but genuine, and a potential 
outlet to clean wild natural contacts rarely possible in 
any other way. But this sort of thing, together with such 
artificialities as pond-baiting and conscience juggling 
that permit a man “legally” to shoot two “limits,” and 
all the rest of it, does go far to illustrate what I mean 
when I talk of the decadence of the ideals that make 
exactly the difference between sport and just killing 
something. There are still perhaps as many, in actual 
numbers, of what we used to consider sportsmen, but 
they are lost in the ruck of those who think they have 
become sportsmen by buying a gun and learning mod- 
erately well to use it. And even among these the majority 
are well meaning enough. They do not know any better. 
They are business men, with the business man’s idea of 
efficiency; and they have taken up shooting in middle 
age or late in life without the old apprenticeships, and 
they follow what is only too rapidly becoming common 
custom. Why not? The old aristocracy of sport is so far 
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submerged, its voice so overshouted, that it rarely bothers 
to express itself any more. 

That is one reason why, barring autocratic impositions 
by law, the wild game of this country is doomed to a 
losing battle; unless enough of the latter-day shooting 
fraternity can be educated back to the old point of view, 
and away from the idea that the criterion of a “‘good 
shoot” is the number of birds or animals killed, no matter 
how or at what cost. I know a youth who had a whale of 
a good shoot one day when he killed just one valley 
quail; a much better shoot than the fellow who brought 
back his limit, and would have been unhappy if he 
had been one short. This youth had to use crutches. In a 
rough broken country it was quite a problem to him to 
get about at all. When one of these fast flying birds 
flushed, he must brace himself, get his gun into commis- 
sion and shoot — if he could — without being knocked 
endways by the recoil. And the California quail gets out 
of range in about two seconds. A typical “limit shooter” 
could not have had a good time at all. This boy did. 

This “limit”? proposition is a queer one psychologically. 
The average man has never stopped to think what it 
means. To him it is a sort of yardstick to determine how 
much of a hunter he is. If he falls short of it, his day is a 
failure. Apparently it never occurs to him that it is an 
attempt to curtail the destruction of game. Or if it does, 
he does not act on it. In some types of marsh or upland 
occasionally one fails to find even a clean-killed bird. 
How many men do you know who quit shooting when 
they have killed their day’s limit whether they have found all 
the birds or not? I have known a few; but a very few. Most, 
as a matter of course, go right ahead until they have the 
limit actually in the bag. They are genuinely surprised and 
perhaps indignant, if you suggest that ethically, if not 
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legally, they have had more than their share. Their 
naiveté is proven by the fact that they make no bones 
about it. ““Yes, had a fine shoot. Got my limit by nine 
o’clock and knocked down a half dozen I couldn’t find.” 
I have, in my own person — when I used to shoot ducks 
— furnished uproarious amusement to my very good 
friends by bringing in, say, nineteen ducks when the 
“limit” was twenty-five. My explanation that I had quit 
at that because, actually, I had killed my limit was 
greeted with ribald scepticism. They could not under- 
stand. I had a “legal” right to twenty-five. If I did not 
bring in twenty-five, it was because I could not get them. 
The argument that I had also a “legal” right to shoot 
ducks on the water, but did not, passed right over their 
heads. The modern code had retained the latter idea, but 
not the former. 

But the most curious distortion is the notion that a 
“limit” is transferable. That is to say that it is not per- 
sonal to the fellow who holds the gun. I speak advisedly 
when I say that it is a common practice for a man to 
shoot his own quota, and then to go right ahead shooting 
to fill out the limit of a companion who has not been so 
lucky or who is not so skillful as himself. It is also quite a 
common practice to take out licenses for accompanying 
members of the family, or friends, who do not shoot at all; 
or even for game keepers who are prohibited from shooting; 
so that the “sportsman” may go right ahead after he has 
his own legitimate share. Or to shoot a limit in the morn- 
ing and to ship it off by express, and then to shoot an- 
other in the afternoon, so that at one time only one limit 
is “in possession.” A great many do not use these subter- 
fuges. But apparently they do not mind the other fellow 
doing so. But a great many do, and the ones who do are 
your friends and my friends, members of our clubs, 
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guests at our dinner tables; and they make no bones 
talking about it. It never occurs to them that they need 
any particular justification. They have simply never been 
educated, never been properly equipped to go afield. 

That, to repeat, is the trouble; they are not equipped, 
no matter how expensive is their outfit. The sportsman’s 
equipment is not all tangible. Some of it is mental. Why, 
to get down to the lowest level of mental equipment, 
most of them have no accurate knowledge of the limita- 
tions of the thing they carry in their hands! They blaze 
away at ranges beyond the proper reach of a shot gun 
on the off chance; and the fact that a stray bullet may 
occasionally penetrate through the eye socket to scratch 
one down stone dead justifies them, in their own minds. 
Shells are cheap and ducks are scarce. It’s worth while 
blazing away a dozen cartridges if you get one bird. 
And ain’t we got fun shooting? And perhaps a half of 
the dozen fly away with half spent shot in their bodies. 
In old days any youngster observed “‘sky-scraping” in 
any such fashion would have been taken firmly in hand 
and made to feel ashamed of his judgment. 

For this reason I am somewhat of a pessimist on the 
subject of game preservation. Especially in this matter of 
ducks. Some years ago I told why, and I made some 
predictions. The latter were laughed at then, but they 
are coming true now; and it is at last acknowledged that 
they are coming true. Concerted and desperate efforts, 
on a large scale, are being made to remedy the situation. 
They are, most of them, intelligent as far as they go, 
but they will fail because their effect is nullified by the 
very thing of which I have been writing: the decadence 
of sportsmen’s ideals, the disappearance of the old code 
of sportsmanship. Admirable as they are, they lack 
the one necessary ingredient. Darling found that out, 
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and resigned. ‘Ducks have no votes.” The sportsmen 
could solve the problem — if they would educate them- 
selves. They are numerous enough and powerful enough 
and organized enough. They are fine men, as a class, and 
sincere. But they will not sit down and think out what it 
is they are after. The “kill things and be a hero”’ element 
is accorded too much respect and weight. The “get 
yours because if you don’t the other fellow will get it” 
spirit is too strong. No? How about the howl that goes 
up whenever it is proposed to lower limits or shorten 
seasons. How about the storm of rage that greets any 
proposal to shut down completely for a year or so to give 
the breeders a chance? And that part of the code is so 
simple. It can be formulated in a sentence. Never ham- 
mer a disappearing species. I have not shot a duck nor a 
quail since 1923. As long as a species is holding its own, 
or increasing, well and good. But when its numbers begin 
to diminish they do so in geometrical progression, and 
then is the time, in my opinion, for the old-timer to lay 
off. Not in any spirit of these tiresome sentimentalists 


who slaughter to surfeit and then spend the rest of their ~ 


lives trying to preach everyone else out of the field; but 
merely from the point of view that we’ve had our share 
and the other fellow hasn’t. 

However, it is also up to the other fellow to figure what 
his share is, and to consider the youngster who is to fol- 
low, and to take stock of what he is after — besides killing 
things. To do this in the spirit of real sportsmanship he 
must be educated to the old ideals. Otherwise he is 
merely a man with a gun. 

It is reported that about seven million hunting licenses 
are issued each year. That is a good many people, of all 
kinds and all mental and moral capacities. Their educa- 
tion is quite a job. Yet that job must be done. At least a 
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sufficient number of them must be educated to create a 
preponderance of public opinion sufficiently strong to 
impose its standards. So that again the “sportsman” 
and the ‘“‘meat hunter” will represent the opposite poles 
in men’s esteem. 

It is a curious thing about both shooting and fishing: 
the by-products rather than the major objective produce 
the most enjoyment and benefit, but the by-products 
would not be possible without that major objective. 
The major objective is the killing of game or fish. Its 
attainment carries with it the great thrill of culmination. 
That is why we are likely to consider the major ob- 
jective the whole works. But the getting out in the open, 
the hard work, the exercise of endurance and knowledge 
and skill —in short, the intimate contact with nature 
in the wilderness is what has really mattered, whether 
we recognize that fact or not. Otherwise we could kill 
our birds in a farmyard, our fish in a concrete pond 
and our deer in a paddock. Were we so constituted, 
we ought to get all these things simply by going for a 
walk. But we do not. It is human nature to need an 
objective; and one that enlists our strong interest. People 
with specialties have such interest — naturalists, geol- 
ogists, botanists and the like. But the ordinary citizen, 
the sportsman, needs something more universal to get 
him out and keep him going and bring him home again, 
full of enthusiasm, with something real and tangible and 
enviable to show for his prowess, something he has had 
to buckle down to and go after with more woodcraft, 
more patience, more nerve, more of everything than 
would have brought him a dozen easy gun shots. 





Not Twice 


TED OLSON 


Not twice the miracle. Not twice 

To any man. Enough. Go down 
Again into the strident town; 

And if they ask, say you have seen 
Nothing, or nothing worth the telling. 
Life will be a familiar dwelling, 
Decorous, temperate, serene, 

And of no consequence. Not twice 
The stilled pulse, the broken breath, 
The instari durable as death. 


We have come far, by recondite 

And dangerous ways, and for no other 
Errand but this: To see what light 
This alien, incandescent weather 
Lays on the world; to find one hill 
The crystal contour of a wing 
Against a sky of malachite; 

To watch the intricate air distill 

Its frost until each bough is furred 
And every twig thorned with a star. 
Enough. Forego the blundering word. 





NOT TWICE 


For this alone, no other thing, 


We came; and it was not too far. 


The dusk is jade and diamond. 
A sudden wind flows over us, 
An air from Taurus, or beyond: 
Cold flame, too rare and perilous 
For lung to breathe. 
Enough. Go down, 
To the friendlier fires of town, 
The chuckling hearth, the candled board, 
The dull, benignant ways of men. 


But never think to find again 

The road of wind and fire and ice 
That you (and one with you) explored 
By special favor once — not twice. 


There was an angel, and a sword . . . 
So we go down from Paradise. 





Literature and Children 


MARY D. EDMONDS 


O SALESWOMAN is at a loss, these days, if a cus- 
tomer wants a book for a six-year-old boy, who 
likes sail boats, has a pet dog, spends the summer in the 
country, and is mature for his years. Off the shelf comes 
“just the thing for him” and off goes Mother. With all 
due credit to the wisdom of the saleswoman, this mother 
will do well to search the script of this attractive looking 
book; that is, if she wants literature and not just a book, 
whose value is gone with one, or less than one reading. 

One thing that may mislead this mother, seriously 
concerned with her child’s growth through literature, is 
the beguiling appearance of many of the books published 
today. Never before have so many gifted artists turned 
their attention to the illustrating of books for children. 
There is no doubt that publishers have been following the 
educational trends of the day. This is seen in the form of 
the books, the print, the spacing, the scientifically-chosen 
vocabulary. The contents prove that many authors see 
children as they are: the children they create are children. 
In spite of all this which should recommend the book, 
many of these writings do not show the artistry of true 
literature. Why not? 

They have been written for a purpose. In this they 
prove themselves descendants of the didactic stories of the 
eighteenth century. Those moral tales exemplifying the 
philosophies of Rousseau and Locke aimed to present 
contrasts of behavior, to emphasize a child’s ability to 
reason rather than feel, to show him the real world and 
discount the world of the imagination. Mrs. Edgeworth, 
writing in 1796, stated her opinion in twentieth century 
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thought if not vernacular: “The history of realities written 
in an entertaining manner, appears not only better suited 
to the purposes of education, but also more agreeable to 
young people than improbable fictions.”” She was also 
averse to “‘inflaming the imagination by exhibiting false 
views of life and creating hopes which in the ordinary 
course of things cannot be realized.” 

Dr. Samuel Johnson countered with “Babies do not like 
to hear stories of babies like themselves: they require to 
have their imaginations raised by tales of giants, fairies 
and enchantments.”” We know Dr. Johnson was partly 
wrong. Babies do like to hear stories of babies like them- 
selves, as our painstaking research has proved. Isn’t it 
possible that Mrs. Edgeworth and her twentieth century 
descendants may have ignored the fact that our realities 
were once dreams, products of that raised imagination 
Johnson exalted? 

But perhaps the close connection between the eight- 
eenth century moral tales and the realistic stories of today 
can best be understood through letting the characters 
speak for themselves. Here is eight year old Tommy 
Merton speaking from the pages of Sanford and Merton, 
written in 1785: 

I am now [after his training based on the philosophy of Rousseau] 

what I ought always to have been. From this time I shall apply 

myself to the study of nothing but reason and philosophy and 
therefore I have bidden adieu to dress and finery forever. 

Now hear his counterpart, Charlie, from a collection 
of realistic tales of 1933, Told Under the Blue Umbrella: 


Well, at last they had come to the end of their journey, and Charlie 
certainly had learned a whole lot about engines. Yes, Charlie had 
learned a whole lot more than most people know. Of course he 
told his mother and his auntie about everything, so that they too 
should know all about what the fireman and the engineer do to 
make the train go. 
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And Charlie said, “Now when I get home to the city, I will be 
able to play with my train in just the right way. I will be able to 
play that I am the fireman and the engineer and practice being a 
fireman so that I can be one when I grow up.” 


Certainly Charlie’s author is a step ahead in psycholog- 
ical understanding of the child. Engines and their ways 
are more within his interest range than abstract philoso- 
phy. But nevertheless there is the projection of a thesis in 
both books. Tommy must be shown good and bad habits 
of living. Charlie must be shown how the wheels go. 

In our time, the mechanization of the world has given 
writers unlimited sources for material to prove their 
point. They write books about taxis, airplanes, post of- 
fices, milk companies, railroads, about every subject that 
has a bearing on the interests of children in the world 
about them. There is no question that this information 
holds significance for the child. But is it possible, in our 
zeal to create books that will satisfy a child of today and 
initiate him in the cult of the factual, as the writers of the 
eighteenth century wrote him into the cult of the natural 
man, that we have overemphasized the realistic quality of 
such writing, and have left the child stranded in the 
present? 

Just as there is in folk lore and fairy tales a realism of 
detail that steadies the child in his flights of fancy, so there 
should be in realistic tales something that quickens the 
imagination. There are books written today telling how 
milk is delivered. The Dog of Flanders also tells the facts 
about milk delivery, but how much more than just that. 
In the folk and fairy tales are found realities dealing with 
keeping house, dressing, procuring food, facing obstacles. 
The philosophy comes inferred, but how much more 
clearly through the art form of these old tales than in the 
didactic stories. “If you wish to have friends you must be 
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one.” “Kindness begets kindness.” “Love turns ugliness 
to Beauty.”’ Though the magical element, so decried by 
eighteenth century didacticists and twentieth century 
realists, swings the plot into the realm of “improbable 
fiction,” the emotions and reactions to events are as real 
in these old tales as they are in present everyday life. 

Some of these modern realistic stories are flat to the 
taste. They need imaginative salt to give them flavor. The 
implications should take account of the fact that some- 
thing must be released within the child in any experience 
with literature: he has to bring this to his reading and his 
listening, in order to get anything from it. It is through 
connotations that he grows. 

*“‘We are reading the Farm Book at school,” announced 
a six-year-old. 

“Does it remind you of last summer and Mr. Ken- 
wood’s ducks and cows and the fun you had in the 
country?” 

“No,” said she, thoughtfully, “it doesn’t remind me of 
anything.” 

That is the limitation of some of the material presented 
to children today. In the effort to remind children of their 
identification with the world in which they live, the pur- 
pose is defeated if the right words are not found to express 
the undertones and overtones of the facts. To go back to 
Charlie’s engine as illustration. A child does want to 
know what makes the wheels turn, and how the engine 
works, but there is something else about the engine to fire 
his imagination. It can carry him far into unknown lands. 
There is surely magic in that. But that is not spoken of. 
He must be given the facts, and so concentrated a dose 
that he is overloaded with statistical research. His vocab- 
ulary is in danger of being limited to text-book formali- 
ties. It is a rare child who feels the potency of language. 
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This does not mean that there are no good books being 
written for children today. The number of excellent books 
from a contemporary standpoint is legion. But that does 
not make them literature. Literature is not for the time 
being. It has reverberations within it from the past, and 
intimations of ages to come. 


Even as he spoke, a monstrous wave aloft 
Came towering up, and crashed into the raft: 
And the raft reeled, and off it far he fell, 

And from his hand shot out the rudder-shaft. 
And in one whirling gust the hurricane 
Snapped the mast midway: far into the main 
Fell yard and rigging: and beneath the surge 
He sank, nor for a while his head again 

Out of the overwhelming wave could lift. 

For now the raiment, bright Calypso’s gift 
Weighed heavy on him, but at last he rose, 
And with abundant-streaming head made shift 
Out of his mouth to spit the salt sea spray. 

Yet withal marking where the wrecked raft lay 
He plunged amid the waves and caught at it 
And crouched amidships, keeping death at bay 
While the raft helpless on the tideway spun, 
As down the plain, when autumn is begun 
Before the north wind tufts of thistledown 
Entangled close together twirling run, 

So him across the sea in furious race 

Hither and thither the winds bare apace, 

And now South wind to North its plaything tossed, 
And now East wind to West gave up the chase. 


Here is reality, but how far we travel imaginatively as 
we read Mackail’s translation of the Odyssey. 

In the effort to supply children with reading that will 
be in keeping with the increasing knowledge of their 
wants and needs, in the effort to help them face life 
squarely, there has been a tendency to overweight the 
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“as far as the eye can see” type of reading, and under- 
estimate, or discredit, the reality in imaginative writings. 

Let us laud and magnify the contribution of those 
present day writers for children who can take this realistic 
material, give it the form of art, and through the uni- 
versality of ideas within the common speech, give this 
written record of contemporary life the enduring quality 
of great literature. The preoccupation of our times is 
voiced in these realistic tales. Purpose is not enough, 
psychological awareness is not enough, vernacular is not 
enough. 

Watch children as they react to two stories: 


Wee Ann was sewing. She was making a patchwork quilt for Mary, 
Queen of Scots’ bed. Grandmother had showed her how to sew the 
little squares, and she had put four pieces together that very morn- 
ing. One was a square of black silk with a violet stripe — that was 
a bit of Grandmother’s Sunday dress. Then came a piece of lovely 
blue — Aunt Jean’s summer suit. (From Told Under the Blue 
Umbrella.) 


Now the second story: 


Hans had served his master for seven years, when he one day 
said to him, “Master, my time is up: I want to go home to my 
mother, please give me my wages.” 

His master answered: “You have served me well and faithfully, 
and as the service has been, so shall the wages be.’ And he gave 
him a lump of gold as big as his head. (From Tales of Laughter.) 


As the children sit there, receptive, there is a difference 
in the quality of their listening. It is almost impossible to 
define. In spite of the faraway origin of Jack and his 
master, the children are able to give out more of them- 
selves as they listen to the folk tale. They are attuned to it 
“by bornation.” 

A short time ago, a child who up to the age of six had 
been given more realistic stories than folk lore, heard for 
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the first time the story of Cap o’ Rushes. When the story 
was finished, she sighed and settled back on the cushions. 
“That,” said she, “‘is a lovely story.” 

Is it stretching a point to infer that the beauty of pat- 
tern in the story was what she meant, as well as the detail 
of plot? It was as though she had been waiting for this 
moment, existing on scraps, until she came into her 
literary inheritance. 

In stressing the formlessness of some stories of the im- 
mediate present perhaps too much is demanded, to ask 
for the establishment of an art pattern in presenting the 
realistic as the term stands. The literary form of folk tales 
did not spring into being at the first telling nor at the 
thousandth. Time and countless retellings may eventually 
develop these attempts to capture the factual experiences 
of the present so that they will take their place in the 
stream of the world’s literature. There is a place in a 
child’s reading for some of this type of contemporary 
writing. My plea is for more literature and less of what 
is, in form at least, the book written to project a thesis. 

The modern fanciful tale is struggling to be a credit to 
its ancestors with some success. This is partly due to the 
growing understanding by modern writers of the place 
and kind of robust and primary colored humor children 
delight in. Laughter belongs to childhood, hearty laugh- 
ter, not subtle, knowing smiles. But the magic element of 
these stories is still, generally speaking, forced. Since this 
is an age of reason, fancy comes a little painfully. It is 
perhaps due to this fact that “true” stories ring with 
sincerity as the fanciful tales do not. 

There is no hiding the fact that many writers of tales of 
fancy think the idea of the supernatural a joke. They 
insert it “‘because the children want it,” not because 
magic is. One outstanding exception to this attitude may 
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be found in the writings of modern Irish authors. Perhaps 
it is because they are close to their own literary renais- 
sance, or perhaps it’s just their nature. At all events there 
is some part of every one of them that does believe in the 
banshees and leprechauns he writes about, and it is in 
these tales that the folk flavor is apparent. There is a 
sweep to them, a homeliness as well as grandeur, that 
gives the present-day child, with his feet on solid ground, 
a chance to poke his head into the clouds. 

One of these Irish writers, Lady Gregory, in her play 
The Dragon has combined many of these folk elements. 
Recently this play was given in a progressive school where 
the children have written creatively throughout their 
school life, poems, festivals, plays. After the performance 
someone said to the director, “It is a joy to hear really 
beautiful language.” 

This brings up another point. Today, in a world of air- 
planes, speed boats, and streamlined trains, a premium is 
put upon covering the greatest distance in the shortest 
time. Has this attitude translated into experiences with 
literature resulted in the children’s speeding through 
much literary country without living long enough in any 
place or book to assimilate it? Are most children of the 
present day made aware of the fact that in reading as in 
traveling, once you have chosen your locale, you get 
more out of the experience if you live in it for a while, 
instead of tripping through it like a two-days-to-a-place 
tourist? Should emphasis be shifted from reading many 
books once to reading few books many times? As Carl 
Van Doren says apropos of repeated hearings: “What we 
learned out of the Old and New Testaments stayed in 
us by the most unconscious assimilation. Yet I cannot 
now read any part of the Bible without remembering as 
much as reading. My memory runs just ahead of my eyes 
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and I catch up with it like a man visiting the house where 
he lived as a child.” 

Why is it that children like to hear the same folk tales 
told over and over again? How careful they are to hold 
the teller to the exact words of the story. No word must 
slip out of place, no idea must be changed. Does this not 
indicate continued satisfaction, a sense of the limitless 
richness in it, as in great music heard again and again? 

In the field of poetry the value of conscious (memoriz- 
ing) or unconscious (frequent hearing or reading) assimi- 
lation bears looking into. Memorizing, when the process 
is carried to the assimilative not the elocutionary point, 
brings growth, but it seems to be discounted in the present 
regime. Percival Chubb tells a story of a child who was 
finding it impossible to go to sleep. ““Try counting sheep.” 
“I hate arithmetic and I won’t count.” “Try saying over 
some beautiful prose or poetry you know.” (“Mind you,” 
says Mr. Chubb parenthetically, “‘she had been through 
a progressive school, and had been creating poems all her 
life.”) “But, granddaddy,” said she, “J don’t know any.” 
The modern tendency to follow children’s interests may 
have failed to take into account the deepening of them. 

Padraic Colum, in his preface to Sung Under the Silver 
Umbrella, a collection of verse published by’ Macmillan, 
has more direct comment to make on the subject of 
memorizing. 


Now-a-days children have poems taught them by well-read 
instructors. If I were amongst such pedagogues I should have 
children learn by heart a great deal of verse. The more verse they 
hold in their minds, the more mental and imaginative capital they 
possess. Also the more points of focus they have for actualizing 
other material, philosophical or scientific material as might be the 
case. Also, the possession of verse with its sound and its pattern 
would give them a notion of the enchantment and the music that 
is in language itself. 
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In speaking of the content in poetry Walter Barnes says 
in effect, ‘Poetry should never completely satisfy. It 
should always leave the reader aspiring.” He likens the 
effect of poetry to the flight of an airplane: the start is on 
solid ground but the lift carries one soaring into the 
heights. Here again, as with the stories, there is a place 
in the child’s reading for jingles and verse that might not 
be called great poetry. But more of the latter than the 
former should be his portion in life. 





When I ride my bicycle 

I pedal and pedal 

Knees, up, knees down. 
Knees up, knees down. 

But when the boy next door 
Rides his, 

It’s whizz — 

A chuck a chuck — 


And away 
He’s gone 
With his 
Knees steady-straight 
In one place .. . 
Because — 
His bicycle has 
A motor fastened on. 
(From Sung Under the Silver Umbrella.) 


That’s good rhythmic reproduction of sound and tempo, 
but there it rests. That’s as far as it takes you. But: 


Whose woods these are I think I know. 
His house is in the village though: 

He will not see me stopping here 

To watch his woods fill up with snow. 


The little horse must think it queer 
To stop without a farmhouse near 

Between the woods and frozen lake 
The darkest evening of the year. 
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He gives his harness bells a shake 
To ask if there is some mistake; 
The only other sound’s the sweep 
Of easy wind and downy flake. 


The woods are lovely dark and deep, 
But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 


There is the striking of the chord of universal harmony 
in this poem by Robert Frost that echoes and re-echoes. 

Mr. Colum in his preface goes on to say, “But I would 
have the children learn verse orally not from eyeing a 
book but from some one’s recital or reading.” If this is a 
way to get the most enjoyment and value from poetry, 
why not from time-proved, as well as excellent con- 
temporary prose? 

There is an increasing tendency, fostered by the spir- 
ited illustrations in the books and the pressure of time, to 
read rather than tell stories to children. No one will deny 
the advantage of oral transmission over written as far as 
capturing the spirit of the tale is concerned. Thelibrarians 
have realized this and have long had story hours as part 
of their library service. But teachers and parents have not 
on the whole considered story telling as one of their major 
contributions in the process of educating their children. 

An eighteen-year-old student in speaking of poetry said, 
“The poems I like and remember best are the ones my 
father used to say to me.” That was a rare father, for her 
experience was unique in a large group of students. 
Whether from modesty, or from judging this learning of 
poems and stories not valuable enough to waste time on, 
fathers on the whole do not go in for that sort of thing. 
Too bad, for they lose a fine opportunity to establish 
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rapport with their children. If, instead of using bed-time 
stories ‘‘made up as they go along,” they would take the 
time to look over some of the fine tales mellowed through 
years of transmission, and share them, what food for 
thought would come out of the experience for parent and 
child. “‘Tell me a story,” said a six-year-old, “‘not about 
me and Sonya and what we do, but like The Frog Prince, 
or Snow White and Rose Red.” 

Many years ago, there was a story club conducted by a 
young teacher at one of the settlement houses. Among the 
children was a crippled newsboy named Tony. One day a 
friend came to the teacher. 

“Didn’t you say your Tony sold newspapers on Broad- 
way?” 

“Yes — why?” 

“Today I was walking past 42nd street and Broadway, 
and I saw a crowd gathered. When I went closer, there 
was Tony, leaning on his crutches, against the wall. He 


was saying, as the audience listened spellbound, “The 
donkey put his forefeet on the window, the dog got on his 
back, the cat climbed up on the dog, and the cock 


999 


perched on the head of the cat. 

The Musicians of Bremen come to Broadway through 
the voice of an Italian newsboy. Is it possible that the day 
of the bard and troubadour is not past? The radio should 
help discover more of these oral transmitters. With an 
effort to improve children’s programs, we may in time 
have splendid versions of the Odyssey, Le Morte D’ Arthur, 
Roland and The Volsung Saga told by gifted story tellers. 
Pioneer radio work has been done in the field of poetry 
for adults with Archibald MacLeish’s The Fallen City.Why 
can this not be done for children? Children will take any- 
thing; is it not worth while to give them a chance to know 
the best? 
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Now we have on one children’s program: (an eight- 
year-old and ten-year-old imitating Gracie Allen, and 
someone else) 

Question: Won’t you go out and try to rescue poor papa? 

Answer: With that light head of papa’s he could float in space 
for days. 

Question: Won’t you be his preserver? 

Answer: What do you think I am? A jam factory? 


Instead, will someone sponsor this? 


The forest ways led him on and up a mountainside. He came 
to a mountain summit at last: Hindfell, where the trees fell away, 
leaving a place open to the sky and the winds. On Hindfell was the 
House of Flame. Sigurd saw the walls black, and high, and all 
around them was a ring of fire. 

As he rode nearer he heard the roar of the mounting and the 
circling fire. He sat on Grani, his proud horse, and for long he 
looked on the black walls and the flame that went circling around 
them. (From Children of Odin, by Padraic Colum.) 


Many devices can be used to suggest the characteriza- 
tion and the implications in any tale. The equipment 
consists of a story, appreciation of it, a body, appendages, 
and a voice. With a slight, very slight shifting of feet, 
comes the suggestion of the difference between the march 
of soldiers, and that of a troop of elephants. With a casual, 
very casual turn of the head, and an incredulous lift of 
the eyebrows, a skepticism can be conveyed as to the 
brain power of that little black boy, Epaminondas. Then 
the voice. In story telling, the successful effect comes 
almost entirely through the flexibility of the voice. Of 
course the body must be pliant to the mood of the story, 
but it is the voice, properly used, that makes the story a 
living experience to any listener. No tone of voice escapes 
a child. Right emphasis tells a story. 

If the now-convinced parent or teacher is one who will 
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like to choose the story to tell, it is well to keep in mind 
three general stages in the growing up through literature. 
There is the period when children like stories in which the 
names suggest the characteristics: Chicken Little, Billy 
Goats Gruff; then the time when the picturesque type 
makes the character real: Cinderella, Sleeping Beauty; 
later the stage when individuality appears, when the 
character is appreciated in terms of behavior. It is then 
that Roland comes alive, and King Arthur and Robin 
Hood. 

If the children are only given time enough to let these 
heroes work magic within them, there will be as much 
dramatic possibility in their exploits as in Cops and Rob- 
bers, Cowboys, Gangsters, Kidnapers; and surely more 
ballast for steadying life will be created out of the group 
play experience. If The Prince and the Pauper, Puck of Pook’s 
Hill, are read, children will be found even in this day who 
will get satisfaction in acting out the lives of the heroes. 

The values in literature are dependent upon variables. 
One is the amount of appreciation of literature that ex- 
ists in those adults through whom the children make their 
first acquaintance with it. Another is the amount and 
kind of literature that comes to hand when they most 
need and want it. Still another is how deeply their listen- 
ing and reading strikes within them, until it gives them 
the confidence to face life fully and with a vision of its 
greater possibilities. 





A New Naturalist 


MARK VAN DOREN 


EN Donald Culross Peattie published his Almanac 
for Moderns two years ago he was far from widely 
known. A fly-leaf carried the titles of five earlier books: 
Cargoes and Harvests, Flora of the Indiana Dunes, Port of Call, 
Sons of the Martian, and The Bright Lexicon. But these in 
spite of their several merits had remained on the hither 
side of fame. It was An Almanac for Moderns that gave Mr. 
Peattie his reputation at the age of thirty-seven, and few 
followers of him since have had the time to explore his 
earlier work — which, incidentally, runs to more than 
five volumes, and includes three novels written in col- 
laboration with his wife, Louise Redfield. They have 
lacked the time for this because Mr. Peattie has kept 
them busy reading new books. The next fall there was 
Singing in the Wilderness, a life of Audubon; in 1936 there 
was Green Laurels, a copious volume of essays on the great 
naturalists; and in the spring of the present year ap- 
peared a sort of sequel to the Almanac under the title A 
Book of Hours. Still another book is announced for this 
fall, and Mr. Peattie is known to be at work on any 
number of further literary projects. 

I say “‘literary projects” in order to make it clear at the 
start what kind of naturalist Mr. Peattie is. He is not, at 
any rate for our purposes, the kind he discussed in Green 
Laurels, the kind represented by such names as Malpighi, 
Leeuwenhoek, Réaumur, Linnaeus, Lamarck, Cuvier, 
Bartram, Michaux, Wilson, Audubon, Say, Rafinesque, 
Darwin, Wallace, and Fabre. As things stand now he is 
unlikely to become celebrated for contributions to 

A Book of Hours. By Donald Culross Peattie. Putnam $2.50. 
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knowledge about nature of the sort which we associate, 
perhaps vaguely, with “science.” Mr. Peattie is an®ac- 
complished botanist and has done valuable field work in 
Indiana and the Carolinas, nor is it my intention to deny 
that his books contain knowledge. But he belongs in 
another company than that indicated by the names just 
listed; he belongs with Gilbert White, Thoreau, John 
Burroughs, W. H. Hudson, Richard Jefferies, and John 
Muir. He is a writer about nature — or, as he prefers to 
say, about life — and it is his distinction to have dis- 
covered a special field for himself in that vast domain. 
He is different from every man on my second list, just as 
he is already better in my opinion than either the third or 
the fifth of these men. He has a great deal to say because 
his vision of the world is both sharp and wide, and he 
is saying it at the rate of two books a year in superb 
prose. 

It is perhaps not strange that the literary naturalists 
have been extraordinarily good writers. Their subject 
matter is the most interesting we have in these latter 
centuries when man’s view has become more and more 
limited to the thing we call “‘life.”” I have heard it argued 
that human energy was greater in the days before vitality 
began to be worshipped as an end in itself — when it was 
assumed, and the search went on for peace and truth. 
The proposition is interesting, but it is irrelevant to the 
peculiar fascination exercised by certain nineteenth and 
twentieth century literary figures for whom men, ani- 
mals, plants, clouds, stones, and stars were everything; 
and certainly it is irrelevant to the literary power of Mr. 
Peattie, which has a magnitude of its own beyond any 
help or hindrance from history. It is conceivable that 
Zoroaster, Confucius, and Thomas Aquinas would not 
know what he is talking about if they were to return and 
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take up one of his books. But we know, not only without 
difficulty, but with positive gratitude and pleasure; and 
that is enough for the present. 

To call Mr. Peattie a worshipper of life without further 
explanation would be unjust to him, since many a fatuous 
person kneels at that familiar altar today, and since to do 
so is frequently a sign of some mortal weakness in the 
suppliant. It is rather that Mr. Peattie is consumed by an 
interest in life which will not let him alone, and that he 
seems constantly to be aware of it on a scale hitherto 
unknown among his tribe. It is this awareness that dis- 
tinguishes him, this almost abnormal sensitiveness to the 
little and the great things that are growing and dying 
every split second of the earth’s time — by day and by 
night, on this hemisphere and on that, under his feet and 
under yours; and to the immeasurable spaces surrounding 
us in which nothing grows or dies. 


If there are planets outside the solar system, it is probable he 
[man] will never see them. If there is life beneath the clouds of 
Venus, he will not know it. No, it seems to him that the play of 
man will be enacted only on these boards, this warped and dusty 
and glamorous stage, set with the changing backdrop of the geo- 
logic ages. Haltingly and impromptu he reads his lines. He has no 
audience but himself. So he lives, our common man, our every 
man — because he can do no otherwise — as if the stars were 
after all only configurations of fanciful meaning. As if he had a 
great destiny, in time and space. All life is with him, aboard this 
curious Ark of earth. It breathes and runs and flings out its spores 
in the night and with feathered antennae senses significant odors 
through the dark miles, precisely as if it were not limited in its 
rounds to a zone as fine as a circlet of thread. It denies death, by 
every birth, and by every existence builds as if it were possible for 
anything to be built to last. Like an aristocracy, the organisms 
have arrogance to match their frailty; though they came up from 
the clods, their every gesture proclaims the pride of race, the 
beauty of form, the rapture of living. 
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This, from the concluding pages of A Book of Hours, 
only seals the statement which all of Mr. Peattie’s books 
have made, and which is comparable to the statement the 
poems of Walt Whitman were always trying to make. 
Whitman likewise carried in him a constant sense of the 
multitude of things existing outside himself. Hence his 
“catalogues,” his lists of things — rivers, occupations, 
place names. It was as if he felt the need of living every- 
where at once; not only in his Brooklyn boarding house 
on a hot July night, with the buses going by and the 
young people laughing along the dark street, but simul- 
taneously in every street on earth, and down every 
country road as well, and off the roads, in the rice fields, 
the live oak thickets, the spruce forests, and the grains of 
desert sand. The difference between the two writers is of 
course greater than the resemblance. Mr. Peattie thinks 
of a thousand things which Whitman could never have 
imagined. He has looked through microscopes at the 
smallest forms of movement; he has followed the life 
cycles of grubs and flies; he knows his chemistry, his 
geology, his astronomy, his electricity. His sense of 
existence is therefore infinitely more refined, at least from 
the laboratory point of view, than Whitman’s was. And 
he is not nearly so moral; never, indeed, is he hortatory. 
Yet there is the resemblance, and it may help anyone to 
state for himself the precise quality of the excitement 
which Mr. Peattie’s books may have started going in his 
mind. 

His heroes among the great naturalists are those who 
have gone out and seen for themselves, as he likes to do, 
the many lives of earth, and who have felt, even when 
they could only imperfectly express it, the incessant hum 
of existence. He loves Audubon because Audubon’s 
hunger for more and more knowledge of American birds 
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and forests led him so long a chase — his eyes glowing, his 
hair streaming behind him, his mind always fresh and 
green with desire. But Mr. Peattie’s first hero, and doubt- 
less his last, is Linnaeus. For Linnaeus was the pioneer of 
botanical travelers. With him “‘the green world opens.” 
When he set off on his Lapland voyage it was as if a 
million ferns began to wave their fronds after millenniums 
of stiff silence in the pages of books. He it was who started 
the scouring of earth which still goes on: for specimens, 
for knowledge of how things grow in their secret places. 

Any reader of An Almanac for Moderns must have taken 
particular delight in the seventy-first page, commemorat- 
ing Linnaeus’s departure from the University. 


In May, 1732, there rode out of the gates of gray old Upsala a thin 
young man in a light coat of West Gothland linsey without folds, 
lined with red shalloon, having small cuffs and a collar of shag; he 
wore leather breeches, and a round wig topped by a green leather 
cap, his feet in a pair of half-boots. On his saddle he carried a 
small leather bag containing two pairs of false sleeves, two half- 
shirts and one whole one, an inkstand, pencase, microscope, a 
gauze cap to protect him from gnats, a comb, drying papers for 
plants, and a few books. A fowling-piece hung at his side, and a 
graduated stick for measuring. In his pocket was a passport for 
Lapland from the governor of Upsala. Linnaeus was going into 
the field. In a sense that journey was the first of its kind ever made. 
It was the morning, the springtime of science, after the dark winter 
of the bookridden Middle Ages, when men wrangled over Aristotle 
and quoted Pliny’s authority. Linnaeus was the first man to whom 
it occurred to take a great trip to Nature itself. No wonder that as 
he rode north, the very larks burst into song. 


Those who like may compare these sentences with the 
sentences Linnaeus himself wrote about his first day out of 
Upsala, and about the things he wore. Mr. Peattie has 
quoted them in Green Laurels, and it is easy to see there 
with what loving skill he has condensed and brightened 
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what was already, to be sure, good writing. But the 
writing is not the point, except in so far as its nervous, 
enthusiastic quickness at the start and all the way through 
is an index to the ardor Mr. Peattie feels for the man who 
opened the world he now can write about in the certainty 
that two centuries have made it a property of man’s 
imagination. The point is that in Linnaeus, perhaps 
because he is a long way off in time, Mr. Peattie has 
found a shining symbol of the thing he admires most in 
any man — the need and the capacity to acquaint him- 
self with the living universe. 

So, as I have said, with Audubon, whom Mr. Peattie 
can ask us to envy because he lived through America’s 
“Homeric age,” and lived through it intimately, with his 
feet on all of it he could touch, and with his fine large 
eyes on everything. Not merely on birds, though birds 
were his passion. On people, too, whether along the lower 
Mississippi or in the woods of western Pennsylvania, or in 
the cane brakes south of the Ohio. Audubon had a vast 
curiosity about life, and delighted in it just as he found it. 
So, within the narrower realm of botany proper, had 
John and William Bartram, the Philadelphians, whose 
intimacy with the American wilderness was even earlier, 
and whose chapter in Green Laurels begins with a rushing 
description of the American continent before men came 
to it. Mr. Peattie needs always to look at things that way, 
against their broadest backgrounds, in order to see them 
with the clearness he desires. And his achievement as a 
writer consists in having learned how to place his reader 
likewise in a large world — large, and at the same time 
swarming with detail, dense with more life than we shall 
ever know how to catalogue. 

The form of his Almanac and Book of Hours is the 
happiest he could have found, as is attested by the fact 
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that these are so far his best books. In the one case he 
writes three hundred and sixty-five pages for the days of 
the year, each page having a date for its title, and the 
first page being, quite naturally for Mr. Peattie, March 
twenty-first. In the other case he devotes twenty-four 
short chapters to the hours of the day, beginning at three 
in the morning. In both cases he has the advantage of 
being able to pursue some natural order of events. A 
cycle is fixed for him, within which he may be as mis- 
cellaneous as he wishes, and within which he may say 
anything possible for him to say. Neither the calendar nor 
the book of hours, of course, is a conventional work of 
sentiment and devotion. The range of subjects is great, 
and it is philosophical. The year or the day is perpetually 
in our minds as we read, but we are not held by pedantry 
to a chronicle of expected things. In the Calendar, for 
instance, Mr. Peattie celebrates the birthdays of the great 
naturalists — Linnaeus filled such a page — regardless 
of what birds begin to sing on those days; and his sketches 
of them here are among the most brilliant things of their 
kind in English. Not only the necessity of keeping within 
the page but the sense I am sure he always has of the 
earth’s journey around the sun lends a palpitant speed to 
every sentence he writes. And when he spends a series of 
pages, no matter at what time of the year, on a subject 
which interests him deeply, the result is that we are grate- 
ful to him for enriching our twelvemonth with good talk 
rather than resentful of the interruption. Mr. Peattie 
gives me the impression of knowing how to talk about 
anything, and I am confident that he does, for I cannot 
imagine a subject in which he has not been interested. 
This again is because his imagination cannot rest while 
birds fly, insects crawl, darkness and light pursue each 
other a thousand miles an hour about the earth, and men 
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lie down to sleep like falling dominoes as the sun sets 
from county to county, from continent to continent. 
And there is no subject which does not interest him in- 
tensely. I assume that most readers of the Almanac remem- 
ber best the several pages in which the noise of seventeen- 
year cicadas shrills without a pause while Mr. Peattie 
reflects upon all that portion of earthly life which is not 
made for man either to understand or to enjoy, and which 
some day he will be unable to survive. But all of the book 
is equally interested, and therefore equally interesting. 
The terribleness of all that life which we shall not 
survive is a theme to which Mr. Peattie often returns in 
his books. Yet his interest in the theme is not morbid. 
The chances that something microscopic will wipe us out, 
that another flying body will crash into the earth and 
demolish it, that the sun will cease, that the temperature 
will change, these chances are everpresent in his mind 
without decreasing the zest with which he contemplates 
existence. The theme has been the inspiration of much 
gloomy writing in our time, but not so with Mr. Peattie, 
whose energies seem not to be sapped by the prospect of 
annihilation. It is as if his center were removed from most 
of ours — off the earth a little, shall we say, though not 
too far off for visibility. His center is the center of life, not 
the hopes and fears of man; whom nevertheless he loves 
and respects. The combination is rare if not unique, be- 
tokening as it does a man without illusions yet without 
the impotence which normally accompanies their loss. 
A Book of Hours, as I have remarked, begins with the 
third hour after midnight, and with a phenomenon in 
which Mr. Peattie takes always the deepest interest. 
“On sleep’s fringe there is a tremulous, mirage-like realm, 
a long narrow kingdom like Egypt’s land, with the shape 
of a scythe and the feel of a sea strand.” Note how specific 
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he is, Egypt, the scythe, the sea strand. Sleep is more than 
a term to Mr. Peattie, and more than a thing he has done 
thousands of times without thinking. It is a form of life, 
and an especially fascinating one. Man on the fringe of 
sleep, he says two pages later, “‘is like a child, yet not a 
child, for in this hour, lying on that shingle that is his bed, 
man has none of a child’s bird-like extraversion, nor its 
rapid avian pulse, nor the power to sleep — dead but 
warm-dead.” Writing is never as good as this by accident. 
Mr. Peattie has observed sleeping children not only ac- 
curately but with love, as he has observed everything 
else. He goes on in this first chapter to consider the 
imagination, the half-awake faculty which serves most of 
us for poetry; and he goes on through the morning to the 
hour when we rise and dress. ““Women’s clothes are more 
individual than men’s, but men rejoice in pockets, and 
by what a man fills them with before he sets out on the 


day’s adventure shall you know him.” Then see how 
widely yet knowingly he ranges. 


The doctor slips his stethoscope into his coat. The thief drops his 
skeleton key into his trousers. The man with the failing heart puts 
strychnine in his vest. There is the notebook with the cabalistic 
jottings, the watch with its well-known but never-admitted faults. 
Knives from cave man days have pointed what emergencies a 
fellow expects to meet. Variously they betray the clerk with the 
forest of pencils to be sharpened, the hunter, the angler, the idle 
whittler, the nobleman, the king’s assassin. The naturalist pockets 
a lens, or binoculars. Last, almost all of us put in something we 
expect to barter or give away. Tobacco is a social money inherited 
from savages. A horseman stows sugar about him. You may carry 
beads for the natives or seeds for the birds. I take bribes 
for children, that they will go away and let me pretend to work. 


Then on to that later hour when the city streets pour 
their white workers in streams which Mr. Peattie watches 
with no less affection than that which he bestows upon 
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countrymen and phoebe nests. And still on to noon. 
“Country noons are prodigal of time and economical of 
shadow. . . . I dare the cynic to try his thoughts out in 
the noon sunshine that is without shadow. How hard 
then it is to lock your door, to make a wax image of your 
fellow man and stick pins in it or melt it! Such stuff is 
night work. Under noon it is more likely you who will 
melt, upon your rock, while in the clearing, in the valley 
below you, man swings his ax — a sun-twinkle and a 
padded blow.” The last half-dozen words, once more as 
accurate as knives, remind us how closely Mr. Peattie’s 
eyes are always kept on the facts of life; and it is this, I 
suppose, that prevents him from disintegrating before 
any theory as to the beginning or the end of things. The 
present is his too — his more fully than ours — and he is 
not to be cheated out of its enjoyment by any amount of 
“knowledge.” The padded blow is knowledge, and the 
sun-twinkle, and the skeleton key, and the birdlike sleep 
of children, and the scythe-shaped Egypt land of man’s 
half-sleep. 

So on through a day which there is no further time to 
follow, though if there were it would be a pleasure to 
acknowledge the power with which Mr. Peattie brings 
darkness down and peoples it with swarms of creatures no 
man ever sees. Yet even this account of it may be suffi- 
cient warrant for saying that no book of Mr. Peattie’s is 
better, whether in its prose or in the quality of the things 
said. And if even half of what I have said about him in 
general is true, then A Book of Hours has established its 
own praise. 





An Early American Educator 


KATHARINE ANTHONY 


wow Connecticut, is one of the small hill- 
towns of that surprisingly hilly state — one of the 
very smallest. Yet in one generation, the generation 
which was born at the start of the nineteenth century, 
the tiny village produced three notable Americans: 
Amos Bronson Alcott, William Andrus Alcott, and Seth 
Thomas. The first was a philosopher; the second, a physi- 
cian; and the third, a clock-maker. All three rose to fame 
in their respective spheres and shed some part of their 
glory on the village which produced them. 

Odell Shepard’s book, Pedlar’s Progress, is the life of 
one of these sons of Wolcott, Amos Bronson Alcott. The 
book is a labor of love and rehabilitation. In the author’s 
opinion, Alcott’s fame, such as it is, might have been still 
greater but for the overshadowing effect of his daughter 
Louisa’s. He was furthermore, says Mr. Shepard, mis- 
understood and misinterpreted by the majority of his 
contemporaries. Against these contrary influences, the 
author of Pedlar’s Progress seeks to set forth a just and 
veracious portrait of the Connecticut-born philosopher. 

Alcott’s life was a long one. Born on a farm, he followed 
in turn and with indifferent success the occupations of a 
pedlar, a school-teacher, and a lecturer. He was what 
the fortune-teller calls ‘‘footloose.”” Nevertheless Alcott 
was a family man. The father of four daughters, to whom 
he was devotedly and paternally bound, he was attached 
by the most unbreakable ties to the home they tenanted. 
His errant spirit longed for and sought out the far- 
distant places but he was never quite free from that tug 
Pedlar’s Progress: The Life of Bronson Alcott. By Odell Shepard. Little, Brown. $3.75 
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at the heart which might call him away at a moment’s 
notice. This made for a certain complexity of character 
and caused his life to be an interesting puzzle. In its 
protracted course it included such important epochs in 
American history as pioneering in New England, tran- 
scendentalism in Concord, the Civil war, and the western 
expansion. It is not absolutely necessary to justify Alcott’s 
biography as a work of love and rehabilitation. His 
wealth of experience is its real justification. 

Pedlar’s Progress is based on the fifty volumes of Al- 
cott’s private Journal, containing more than five million 
words, which Ellery Channing, maker of one of the few 
good jokes at Alcott’s expense, once called his Encyclopédie 
de Moi-meme. The leather bound volumes have long re- 
posed on the private shelves of Alcott’s library in the 
house occupied by his descendants. Only recently they 
were transferred to the Concord Free Public Library. 
In the meantime wherever they were they have aroused 
a good deal of speculation and curiosity. It was news in 
a way when they were released for publication and used 
by Mr. Shepard for his biography. Yet Mr. Shepard, if 
the most comprehensive and thorough, is not the first 
explorer of the portentous volumes. Frank Sanborn and 
William T. Harris, who published a life of Alcott in 
1893, used them also; and Honoré Willsie Morrow made 
a cursory survey for her Father of Little Women. 

The sad part about the Journal is/that for all its fifty 
volumes it is still incomplete. Twelve of the earliest tomes, 
covering the whole period of Alcott’s adolescence and 
young manhood, are missing. Their absence is more or 
less of a mystery. Alcott, having stated that he wrote 
them, added in explanation of their disappearance that 
they were “unfortunately burned” in Philadelphia in 
1833. He was then living there with his wife and children. 
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But the voluminous family annals contain no mention 
whatever of a fire. One is forced to suspect either that 
Alcott himself or that somebody else intentionally 
burned them. In any case their loss leaves an irreplaceable 
gap in the series, and, covering as they did an impression- 
able boyhood and an adventurous young manhood, their 
destruction is a handicap for his biographer. Mem- 
ories of the period written later can not replace them. 

One point cleared up successfully in Mr. Shepard’s book 
is the relation between Alcott and Mrs. Alcott. The ac- 
cepted idea of Mrs. Alcott is that she was a patient and 
long suffering wife and mother dragged unwillingly into 
all the quixotic reforms in which her husband was inter- 
ested. Mr. Shepard’s well supported contention is that 
Mrs. Alcott was “at least as much a reformer as her 
husband.” A woman of her time who threw herself as 
Mrs. Alcott did into woman’s rights, abolitionism, and 
communal living was surely an idealist. Into the most 
radical adventure of her husband’s life, the adventure of 
Fruitlands, she entered with high hope and enthusiasm. 
When the experiment failed it meant less to her than to 
Alcott but this was due rather to a difference of disposi- 
tion than to a difference of principles. Mrs. Alcott was a 
voluble talker who could unload her griefs upon other 
people; Alcott’s consumed him inwardly. The real harm 
of their misguided dream was that which came to their 
young children and to Alcott’s already badly damaged 
fame. Both idealists are covered by Mr. Shepard with a 
mantle of charity. “In their association with Lane and 
the Shakers, the Alcotts came into a magnetic field al- 
most too powerful for them to resist. So sensitive were 
they to just such an attraction that it becomes a problem 
to find how they managed to pull free and make their 
way back toward health and good sense.” 
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It was in his career as an educator that Bronson Alcott 
achieved his real success. Though in this field he ap- 
parently failed also, nothing could be farther from the 
fact. In one way or another he was responsible for Hor- 
ace Mann, William T. Harris, and Louisa May Alcott. 
He influenced scores of others as well but through these 
three alone he became the grandfather of American 
education. Horace Mann salvaged a respectable career 
for himself as a practical reformer of the Massachusetts 
school system out of the bankruptcy of Alcott’s educa- 
tional plans in 1837. William T. Harris, for many years 
United States Commissioner of Education, was Alcott’s 
devoted friend and disciple, or, in the words of Mr. 
Shepard, “‘both the child and the ablest interpreter of 
Alcott’s thought.” (Yet Alcott is not even mentioned 
in the article on Harris in the Dictionary of American 
Biography.) His daughter Louisa he trained by a kind of 
legerdemain to become his mouthpiece. (Mr. Shepard 
credits Bronson Alcott with having had a soupcon of 
hypnotic power.) If Emerson had had a more direct 
contact with youth, he might also be counted as one of 
Alcott’s transmitted influences. But the other three 
directly carried on his work as an educational reformer. 

In these days of progressive education, Bronson Alcott’s 
name should be doubly known and honored. He was a 
solitary and an outcast, a pioneer in a field in which 
nowadays he would have had many successful and nota- 
ble companions. His schools in Cheshire, Bristol, and 
Boston were probably the first attempts made in this 
country to emancipate children from the straitlaced tra- 
dition of Puritan schooling. Not even his fellow-transcen- 
dentalists then had any idea of the rareness of this work 
of Alcott’s. In our own day and age an author writing 
from the disadvantageous point of view of a professor’s 
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chair has more appreciation of Alcott’s aims for elemen- 
tary education. “‘A good school, he felt, could never be 
more than an imitation of a good home.” After a dozen 
years of trying to educate children in this way, Alcott 
had to give it up because neither Connecticut nor Boston 
wanted schools that were like homes. Henceforth Alcott 
had no children but his own to teach. “With his daugh- 
ters, at any rate,” says Mr. Shepard, “‘he had not failed 
as a teacher, for he taught them to depend on themselves. 
. . . Whatever these daughters ever did, most certainly 
including the famous and widely beloved books that 
Louisa was to write at Orchard House, was only a free 
extension of what had been in the heart of that boy who 
had carved a violin for himself out of a maple stump and 
had begun his artistic career by decorating his father’s 
barn floor.” 

One of the things that Alcott did in defiance of tradi- 
tion was to introduce music and gymnastics — something 
that looked like dancing—into the schoolroom. Another 
reprobated idea of his was to empty the schoolhouse on a 
fine day and take the pupils to the river or to the woods. 
Then, says Mr. Shepard, “in the teaching of geog- 
raphy he began not with the stellar universe but with the 
school yard, and had his pupils make a map of it. After 
this had been accomplished they might go on to draw 
maps of the adjacent district, with its farms and woods, 
brooks, roads, and houses, until eventually they had a 
fairly accurate knowledge of the entire township.” 
Arithmetic and grammar he taught by similarly adapted 
methods. Instead of lifeless Readers he used real works 
of literature opening up to the children the actual world 
of books. Yet another novelty in Alcott’s curriculum was 
an attempt at sex education. Mr. Shepard makes it clear 
that the financial panic of 1837 in Boston was nothing 
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in comparison to the moral panic which assailed the city 
when Alcott’s mild discussion of birth, reported in his 
Conversations with Children on the Gospels, came to light. 
Public opinion at once boiled over. The Puritan spirit, 
reenforced by the press, let itself go in vituperation. 
When finally, over and above all this, he admitted a 
little Negro girl to his school, his last pupil was with- 
drawn. Thus was progressive education, started in 
Boston, in 1837, by Amos Bronson Alcott, wiped out. 
Alcott antedated the whole race of modern child 
psychologists in his study of infant behavior. He filled 
several volumes of his Journal with observations made 
on his daughters from the time of birth to the ages of 
three or four. One hardly needs to be told by Mr. Shep- 
ard, who has read these notes, that they are not valuable 
as scientific reporting. They could probably not be com- 
pared, for instance, with such a little masterpiece as 
Harriet Johnson’s School Begins at Two. The originality 
of his scheme and his faithfulness in carrying it out is 
enough to stamp him as a scientific thinker. Alcott 
thought his observations were fit to print and submitted 
his manuscript, prepared for publication, to Emerson. 
But Emerson, remembering that Alcott had been re- 
cently hounded out of Boston for his radical procedures 
with children, apparently dreaded to have him take the 
same risk again. I doubt that Emerson was just as little 
interested in serious literature about babies as were 
the Philistines themselves. At any rate he advised Alcott 
not to publish the manuscript. “Emerson was probably 
right,” says Mr. Shepard, animadverting on the dullness 
of the document. Of course Emerson was wrong. It would 
have been much more to his credit had he dug down into 
his own pockets, as he often did in other instances for 
Alcott, and seen to it that the results of Alcott’s coura- 
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geous enterprise were given then and there to the public. 

Some early tenderness in Alcott’s nature gave him a 
feeling for the innocence of childhood. This is something 
which comes to most people, if it comes at all, rather well 
along in life. Alcott’s whole educational practice was the 
outgrowth of this precocious and simple conviction. Quite 
naturally it brought him in conflict with the Calvinist 
thinking of his time and in opposition to the doctrine 
of original sin. Alcott’s mother was an Episcopalian 
and as a youth he was confirmed in the Episcopal church. 
But his sense of the innocence of childhood was something 
more personal than anything that a creed or a doctrine 
might have given him. It made him the lone champion 
of childhood in his age. Alcott knew all about Pestalozzi. 
One of the contributions of Mr. Shepard’s book is his 
discovery of Alcott’s early and familiar acquaintance 
with Pestalozzi’s work. But Alcott’s reforms, patterned 
on the same spirit, were essentially the product of his 
nature. They were the key to his whole life. 

The question of Alcott’s religion is closely connected 
with his arrested career as a teacher. Boston, the capital 
of the Puritan world, could not be expected to entrust its 
children to a heretic for long. For this was the reputation 
which had definitely followed Alcott up from his Con- 
necticut home. It went back to his peddling days in 
Virginia, where he was once refused Sunday dinner in a 
tavern because he had not attended church in the morn- 
ing. Some early influence had already broken his tie 
with his mother’s church, strong as was his attachment 
to her. In Boston it looked at first as if the heretic might 
find a refuge with the Unitarians; but he failed to make 
any real connection with them and the Unitarians hastily 
disavowed him in the Temple School crisis of 1837. 
Henceforth he was a man without a church. In this 
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position he might make a career as a transcendentalist 
thinker but not as a teacher. The poverty of the Alcott 
family, about which so much has been said and written, 
was the logical result of his being out of touch with the 
religious classes. 

It would have been far better for Alcott if he had not 
taken so much interest in religion. He was constantly 
interpreting the Gospels in his own way, though not 
“ordained” to do so. He never ceased to make a study of 
the subject, though in the same way in which he studied 
his infant daughters’ behavior and the kind of words 
peculiar to the Spindle Hill district. Mr. Shepard be- 
lieves that Alcott cherished from the beginning a mysti- 
cal faith on which he could lean in time of trouble. While 
I know Alcott’s religious beliefs rather through their re- 
flections in his daughter Louisa than directly, the reflec- 
tions of Alcott in his daughter Louisa were remarkably 
clear, and, according to them he had no formalized 
faith, not even a mystical one. He may have entertained 
a simple piety of his own but it was not anything which 
could be spelled with a capital letter. 

Much of Alcott’s life was lived in close intimacy with 
a soul-companion. His earliest friend of this sort was his 
cousin, William Alcott. Bronson and William Alcott 
were so close to each other that district legends today 
sometimes depict them as brothers instead of cousins. 
In their early ’teens the two lads made a pact of mutual 
improvement and bound themselves to improve the 
village of Wolcott. Shoulder to shoulder, they struggled 
against the handicaps of their environment, studying 
grammar and composition under the local minister, 
corresponding with each other from their neighboring 
houses, and founding together a circulating library. At 
the age of twenty, the cousins altered the spelling of their 
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name from Alcox, as their fathers spelled it, to Alcott. The 
reason for the change, says Mr. Shepard, was solely that 
the young men thought Alcott more elegant. After ped- 
dling together in the South, they both engaged in school- 
teaching in Connecticut. William wrote the letter prais- 
ing Bronson’s school to the Reverend Samuel May of 
Brooklyn, Connecticut, which resulted, for good or ill, in 
the association of Bronson with the May family. William 
then followed Bronson to Boston. Thus the two cousins 
finally forsook the town which had never risen to the 
opportunity of their combined mission. Both followed 
out the original bent of their lives in becoming chiefly 
known as educational reformers, though they had other 
interests as well. William Alcott made a name for him- 
self within New England and deserves a better rating on 
the whole than the author of Pedlar’s Progress seems in- 
clined to give him. 

Alcott’s proneness to enthusiastic friendship led him in 
time into the doubtful companionship of the celibate 
Englishman, Charles Lane. Having almost wrecked the 
lives of the Alcott family in his campaign for celibacy, 
Lane afterwards forsook the cause, took a wife unto him- 
self, and begot five children. This ought to be enough to 
explain Charles Lane. “He was not an evil man,” says 
Mr. Shepard; “‘he was that much more dangerous thing, 
a perfectly cool and reasonable fanatic, able to see only 
one side of a question at a time.”’ Mr. Shepard leans over 
backward just a bit in his effort to be fair to a man whose 
bad reputation in America was founded, he thinks, on 
too little first-hand information. He overlooks the fact 
that Alcott, who knew Lane best of anybody, was very 
cool to him in the last months of their acquaintance. This 
means a great deal from Alcott who was inveterately 
forgiving and friendly to a fault. Withal Lane remains 
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the tragic and humiliating mistake in his bright crown 
of friendships. 

It was many a long year from the day when Alcott 
walked into Emerson’s church in Boston and heard from 
him a discourse which he labeled ‘“‘a very respectable 
effort” to the day when he stood at the bedside of Emer- 
son and heard his dying words: “You are well. Keep so! 
Keep so!” For nearly fifty intervening years these two 
were undeviating in their loyalty to each other and in 
their alliance against a materialistic world. Together 
they explored the mysterious regions of the soul, together 
they strove to redeem humanity, together they dwelt in 
an ideal realm of thought called Transcendentalism. 
After the Civil war, Alcott and Emerson both traveled 
the Lyceum path and reaped what profits they could 
from the arduous circuit. They were not above a little 
innocent log-rolling. Emerson wrote an article on Alcott 
in the American Encyclopaedia and Alcott lectured on 
Emerson in his tours through the West. Yet for all its 
steadfastness and mutuality, there was a kind of tenuous- 
ness in their friendship, Mr. Shepard thinks. Emerson 
was fundamentally cold, he says, and Alcott stood some- 
what in awe of him, as one does of a frosty nature whether 
it is superior or not. “‘It came to this, that Emerson ad- 
mired Alcott and Alcott loved Emerson.” Nevertheless it 
was a friendship which, excepting the brief interruption 
when Alcott followed Lane into ever higher and higher 
abstractions to which Emerson could not rise, lasted for 
half a century. They steadily shared the same intellectual 
interests, defended the same public issues, and developed 
through similar sets of influences into the same type of 
Americans. It was a romantic but stable relationship 
which should be set down not only as a part of their 
history but as a part of the history of America. 
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Just what broke off the friendship between the Alcott 
cousins in later life is a question one would like to have 
answered. Mr. Shepard’s biography throws no ligh on 
this, presumably for lack of materials in the Journal. 
Bronson’s and William’s paths diverged, without any 
signs of a quarrel, long before the all-absorbing advent 
of Emerson in Bronson’s life. It might have happened 
when Bronson married into an old Boston family and 
William married the girl he had left behind him in 
Wolcott. Boston and Connecticut wives were as far apart 
as the poles. This opens up another question which Mr. 
Shepard’s book does not answer. He divulges for the 
first time in this biography that “the Mays were thought 
to be of Portuguese descent.” Since it added enormously 
to the problems of Bronson Alcott’s life that he, a humble 
citizen of rural Connecticut, married a lady of as nearly 
a perfect lineage as could be found among the first Puri- 
tan families, the Portuguese ancestors, if any, were im- 
portant. But Mr. Shepard does not analyze the theory 
for authenticity; he merely states it to treat it humor- 
ously. Still another question on which Pedlar’s Progress 
throws no added light is the particular extent to which 
Alcott’s thought influences Emerson’s published works. 
But here again he probably finds a lack of materials. 

Pedlar’s Progress is a literary biography. The author is 
not much interested in the numerous dramatic aspects of 
Alcott’s personal history. He is much more interested in 
the ideas which, like ignes fatui, lured Alcott ever forward 
and onward in adventures of the mind. His discussion of 
the meaning of Fruitlands and transcendentalism is 
unusually good. The social experiment at Fruitlands has 
seldom been treated with so much real analysis. Mr. 
Shepard furthermore does something for modern critical 
biography when he rejects Alcott’s derogatory estimate 
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of the experiment in favor of his own more unbiased 
opinion. “Even Alcott... ,” he says, “came .. . to 
say things about it, forgetfully, that were not quite 
true.” His analysis of transcendentalism, connecting it 
with its equivalents in Europe, is extremely valuable for 
the year-after-year student. These contributions of the 
author are the fruit of many years of acquaintance with 
the speculative mind of New England. 

For some reason, not exactly clear, the biography has 
little to say about Alcott’s daughter, Louisa May. One 
obvious reason however is that almost the entire volume 
is taken up with the life of Alcott prior to 1865, the year 
in which Louisa May Alcott’s career really began. Mr. 
Shepard probably stopped at this point because it was 
the year which marked the end of Alcott’s “intellectual 
march.” ‘““Thereafter he took up no new territory on the 
frontiers of the mind.” A more personal history of Alcott 
might have found more to say after 1865. Another of the 
author’s reasons for leaving Louisa out is his clearly 
avowed intention of taking Alcott out from under his 
daughter’s shadow. But is it not difficult to think of 
Bronson Alcott and Louisa Alcott as rivals, as difficult as 
to picture, for instance, Leslie Stephen and Virginia 
Woolf or Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth in that light? 
Alcott’s rivals, if he had them, were Emerson and Thoreau 
and Hawthorne, who were making their reputations at 
the time when Alcott with good fortune would have made 
his. The real enemies of his fame lay in quite another 
quarter. They were not incidental but deliberate ene- 
mies, and, as such, require a far more vigorous handling 
than Mr. Shepard seems to have at his command or to be 
willing to employ. He is too gentle and soft-gloved for the 
work he has to do. 





Old Scars Healed 


HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


HE ROOTS of the American Civil war run all 

the way back to the Constitutional Convention in 
Philadelphia, so that it may be said the open struggle 
which began in 1861 had been two generations in the 
making. New and vital issues entered the situation to 
widen the breach between the industrial North and the 
agricultural South in the single generation before the 
outbreak of the conflict, and especially did the question of - 
slavery become steadily more serious from the two diver- 
gent points of view. The fighting lasted four years, took 
a quarter of a million lives, and resulted in untold prop- 
erty damage. And yet in a generation after the armies 
had laid down their fighting equipment, a far firmer 
union than had ever existed before had come into being, 
bearing all the marks of permanence. 

Two problems, both in existence from the birth of the 
nation, found their final solution on the battlefields. The 
first was the right of individual states to leave the union 
at will, the second was slavery. On neither issue was 
opinion by any means unanimous either in the North 
or the South when the issue was joined. New England, 
the center of the Abolitionist movement in the ’fifties 
and ’sixties, had earlier been a hotbed of secession. The 
South contained many unionists and even more op- 
ponents of slavery. The West believed in the union and 
was lukewarm on the slavery issue, because it was not 
deeply affected by the fanatical and doctrinaire Aboli- 
tionist movement in New England on the one hand, nor 
was it deeply moved by the South’s defense of slavery, 
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having its basic motive in the desire to protect an un- 
sound, but temporarily profitable economic system. 

When the war ended, it was not, therefore, any new 
set of forces that went to work almost instantly reweaving 
the great rent in the fabric of the nation. Peace merely 
restored to their proper functioning elements of cohesion 
that had been held back by the fury of battle, or even 
damaged, but which nevertheless survived the long 
agony. The post-war process was not unlike the healing 
of a severe wound in the human body. Time and nature 
do not, however, deserve all the credit for the restoration, 
for more than one intelligent and far-seeing physician 
stood by to staunch the flow of blood, to tie up severed 
arteries, to put in stitches, and to clear the torn flesh of 
dangerous poisons. Without an understanding of the 
existence of the centripetal forces, ready to function the 
moment the guns became silent, it is not possible to see 
clearly the reasons for the quick healing of the wounds, 
the full story of which is related in Paul H. Buck’s 
The Road_toReunion: 1865—1900. Arthur M. Schlesin- 
ger, the head of the history department at Harvard, in 
which Mr. Buck is an assistant, in a tribute to the book, 
speaks of the reconciliation within a single generation as 
“fone of the unnoticed miracles of modern history.” 

It takes away nothing from the miracle to realize 
that while a peculiar set of circumstances seemed to make 
conflict inevitable, other permanent elements also. ex- 
isted to bring the vital results of the fighting to a quick 
end. Even if the latter had been more numerous and 
stronger than they were, the speed with which their 
work was done would be something to marvel at, and 
something, as Mr. Buck says, in which every American 
may take an honest pride. The most important thing of 
all, in his opinion, is that the war left few inherited 
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hatreds, which he rightly says are “‘ineradicable,” grow- 
ing worse as they are passed along. There were actually 
more than he says, but fewer than might have been 
expected. 

Historians of the strictly economic school could tell 
the story that is to be found in Mr. Buck’s book in a few 
well chosen sentences, and they would be as wrong and 
as lop-sided as anybody else who thinks of man as a ma- 
terialistic robot, instead of the amazingly complicated 
creature he really is. It is true, as is carefully explained, 
that trade and industry were on the side of a united 
nation from the moment peace was declared and con- 
tinued to play a major part in the process of reunion 
throughout the whole period of readjustment. In fact, 
just as politics was the principal divisive force throughout 
the generation in question, business was the strongest 
single force for union. But to stop short with this simple 
explanation would be wholly to falsify the picture, and it 
is the principal virtue of a fine book that Mr. Buck falls 
into no such errors. On the contrary, he overlooks none 
of the conciliatory elements, and takes as much account 
of emotional and intellectual forces as of any others. 

As quickly as the healing process started and as swiftly 
as it was finished, which is not to say that it did not leave 
noticeable scars, there is no doubt that it was prolonged 
at least half Mr. Buck’s limit of a generation by the 
North’s ill-advised attempt to “reconstruct” the South. 
It was Reconstruction, not the Civil war itself, which 
fixed the pattern of southern thinking, and which was, 
in a sense, a prolongation of the conflict itself, although 
it had not the excuse of so-called inevitability. Emancipa- 
tion, as our author says, ended slavery, but failed utterly 
to settle the future status of the Negroes it freed; this 
grave element in the situation remained unresolved 
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until the North finally yielded on the issue, abandoning 
its theoretical program of equality and leaving the South 
to handle the problem pragmatically. 

It is one of the most curious facts of this piece of history 
that there was no such thing as a united South before 
Reconstruction. The Confederacy remained a confeder- 
acy throughout its four brief years of life, and endless 
rivalries and jealousies among the states handicapped 
the Southern armies. But force, exercised with vengeful 
brutality toward ends to which no Southerner could give 
his consent, brought into being a closed front. The issue 
of white supremacy was single and clear-cut and remains 
today the determining factor in the politics of a section 
whose interests, always diverse, are now so different as 
to make it ridiculous for them to be represented by a 
single party. Not even one of those incredibly elastic 
structures known as “platforms” can be made to cover 
the complex situation adequately, but the Solid South 
is one heritage of Reconstruction. That is still with us. 

Here, as at many other points, Mr. Buck’s book is as 
much of a help toward an understanding of the present- 
day South as it is an absorbing historical narrative. For 
example, when the war came to an end, a semi-feudal 
system of agriculture was wrecked, although traces of it 
linger on into the present. The share-crop system, about 
which so much has been written lately, was one of the 
evils that arose from the war; the new farmers, white and 
colored, had no money and no collateral on which to 
borrow, which forced them to gamble their prospective 
crops as security and put them into the hands of mer- 
chant-bankers. “By 1880 approximately three-fourths of 
the agricultural classes in the South were chronic debtors, 
and the merchants through their control of credit were 
the dominant factor in the new economic structure.” 
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He is right, however, in his statement that the decen- 
tralization of Southern agriculture which followed the 
war “brought the section nearer to the Northern way of 
life, making the common man the center of gravity.” 
It is true, too, that ““A community of interest was thus 
established with the farmers of the West who were also 
vexed with falling prices and rising debts.” In time, this 
led to the radical Populist movement of the nineties, 
which incidentally awaits a good popular historian, 
and which marked the rise to power in the South of a 
new group of politicians, along with the virtual disap- 
pearance, except for a few lingering and conspicuous ex- 
amples, of the aristocratic representatives of the planter 
class who were men of education and integrity. They 
were also direct heirs to the older Southern tradition so 
powerful in the affairs of the nation up to 1865. 

The important parts played by business on the one 
hand and politics on the other in the drama of reconcilia- 
tion have already been mentioned. If he had so chosen, 
Mr. Buck could have made a good book out of these two 
threads alone. In fact, a history of the “bloody shirt” 
by itself would pretty well summarize what happened 
between Lee’s surrender and 1900. (So completely has 
this famous garment, a figure of speech for the revival of 
Civil war issues and Reconstruction hatreds, vanished 
from the present political scene that many members of 
younger generations will need to have its meaning ex- 
plained to them, which is in itself significant.) Or the 
story might have been told in terms of the parts played 
by the men who did the fighting, from Grant and Lee 
down, in rewelding the union; the record of the so-called 
Confederate Brigadiers, members of Congress, was al- 
most entirely on the side of fervent nationalism, and 
Mississippi Senator L. C. Lamar’s famous oration over 
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the grave of Massachusetts Senator Charles S. Sumner 
is properly stressed as one of the most important events 
in the whole narrative. 

Another of the most interesting angles of the book is its 
full and on the whole sound account of the part writing 
played in wiping out sectional feeling. Mr. Buck is some- 
times over enthusiastic in his judgments of the literary 
merits of Southern authors whose work furthered the 
healing process, as, for example, when he speaks of 
George W. Cable, Joel Chandler Harris, Thomas Nelson 
Page and Mary Noailles Murfree as “‘a great quartet 
of writers.” They did good and important work, but 
not even Harris, who was almost if not quite a great 
man, deserves the adjective great as applied to his artistic 
achievements. Following this thread, however, we find 
that just after the war the Northern propaganda machine 
continued to function for several years, and the North 
had only unfavorable reports to read of its defeated 
enemy, although even in those still bitter days, a New 
Englander, Benjamin C. Truman, was writing sympa- 
thetically and prophetically of Southern problems. The 
antagonistic attitude continued — Southerners were too 
busy trying to keep from starving to defend themselves — 
until the middle ’seventies when a number of factors 
united to make for more cordial feelings, and at the out- 
set of the eighties Northern newspapers and magazines 
were filled with articles which completely reversed the 
point of view of a decade before. 

Southern pens went into action in the ’seventies. Local 
color, of which the section was full, was used as literary 
material, and Negro dialect stories and poems began to 
appear. This material found a ready market in the 
North, which was beginning to display an affectionate 
curiosity about the conquered territory, and by the 
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arrival of the ’eighties, a literature in which reconcilia- 
tion was a definite and almost unvarying theme, the 
work of a new generation of writers born too late to fight 
in the war, was in full flower. Harris, Page, Cable and 
many others were pouring out a great flood of stories 
and articles, and the “unfriendly picture of the South 
implanted there in the days of strife’ had vanished, to be 
replaced by its exact opposite. Judge Albion W. Tourgee 
was almost the lone survivor of the anti-Southern group, 
and, realizing his defeat, he wrote in 1888: “Not only 
is the epoch of the war the favorite field of American 
fiction of today, but the Confederate soldier is the favorite 
hero.” 

Straight through the ’eighties and into the ’nineties, 
this wave of Southern literature continued unabated, 
and was nowhere more noticeable than in the theater. 
Dozens of Civil war plays held the boards North and 
South, and Shenandoah, which carried a pet theme of the 
period to the nth degree by uniting not one but five 
pairs of lovers divided by the war, was played scores of 
times before packed and enthusiastic houses. “Every 
contentious issue between North and South was softened. 
Offensive words like ‘rebel’ were carefully deleted. The 
tradition of mutual value of Blue and Gray, the love 
theme of reconciliation, the tug of divided loyalties, 
were unexcelled opportunities for dramatic construction 
especially in the days of vigorous red-blooded acting.” 
Both sections cooperated in these cheerful enterprises, 
whose success was plainly indicative of marked changes 
in the attitude of the public. 

It is a temptation to continue Mr. Buck’s excellent 
chapters on Southern literature, which has kept largely 
to its post-war patterns until this day. Writers like Harris 
and Sherwood Bonner, the latter a pioneer in Negro 
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dialect stories, have been followed by Julia Peterkin 
and Du Bose Heyward, and we are, of course, just now 
in the very midst of another outburst of interest in the 
Civil war. The new crop of novels dealing with the con- 
flict is much higher in average quality than the old, and 
the majority are also less definitely romantic than their 
predecessors. Such a conspicuous example as Gone With 
the Wind, which while Southern in point of view, is 
wholly accurate in its historical detail, is a good illustra- 
tion; the farther we get away from the struggle itself the 
clearer our perspective becomes, and as is natural, the 
less emotional our attitude. We are substituting honesty 
for over-idealization and apology, and again this is signifi- 
cant as bearing out the accuracy of Professor Buck’s 
belief that the wounds actually healed years ago. 

The men who did the fighting went home generally 
with very little hatred for an enemy whose courage they 
respected. Mr. Buck points out that it was the non- 
combatants who were the best haters. Along with the 
women went the preachers; the religious denominations, 
some of which split on the rock of slavery, went on 
fighting for years. The Grand Army of the Republic 
for a time thought of itself as the sole guardian of Ameri- 
can ideals, in a way that ex-soldiers have of arrogating to 
themselves “‘the special prerogative of maintaining invio- 
late the tradition of national patriotism,” but in 1882 
the organization held its reunion in semi-Southern 
territory at Baltimore, and in 1894 at Louisville; as early 
as 1875 Southern soldiers had taken part in a Bunker 
Hill celebration, and this interchange of visits eventually 
reached its climax in a number of Blue and Gray 
reunions. 

Scattered through Mr. Buck’s pages are the names of a 
large number of men who played an honorable part in 
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there making of America — soldiers, newspaper and 
magazine editors, statesmen, industrial leaders and writ- 
ers. Lee is accorded considerable space, and it is asserted 
that his acceptance by North and South as the incarna- 
tion of the Southern cause was a fortunate circumstance. 
Lee was a unionist who “could do no other” than to fol- 
low his native state into the Confederacy, a hard choice, 
but one that could be easily explained and excused, and 
his magnificent conduct after he laid aside his sword 
could not have failed to be admired. With Jefferson 
Davis matters were quite different, and if the North 
had not made a martyr of the Confederate President by 
arresting and imprisoning him, it is safe to say that he 
would never have been so popular in the South as he 
eventually became. The attacks on him lasted almost 
until his death, although in his last years he pleaded for 
a reunited country and the complete wiping out of all 
sectional feelings. Lincoln was highly praised by several 
members of the younger generation of post-war Southern 
writers, but Mr. Buck is entirely correct in saying 
that the South “never took the pride in Lincoln that 
Northerners took in Lee.” 

The real reconciliation came when the North on the 
one hand ceased to fear that the South would again as- 
sume the control of the nation’s affairs it had held for so 
long before the war (that, in other words, it would win 
in politics what it lost in battle), and when the South 
ceased to fear that the North would insist upon trying 
to solve the race question by force. The end result of 
this relaxing of tension was, Mr. Buck thinks, a kind of 
victory for the South anyway, in that it won the right to 
its own kind of culture rather than having to take on 
the pattern of its Northern conquerors. How enduring 
this triumph of regionalism will be naturally remains to 
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be seen, but the fear of complete regimentation in such 
a country as this is easily exaggerated. Innumerable fac- 
tors contribute to a continuing diversity and offset other 
standardizing influences. 

In addition to its originality of conception — it seems 
more than a little odd that nobody had hit upon the idea 
before — the excellent arrangement of its material and 
its sensitive writing, Mr. Buck’s book is also of interest 
because it touches upon many matters which it does not 
and could not discuss fully, thus tempting the curious 
reader into further investigation. 

The research was a large undertaking and involved 
the study of scores of federal and state documents, 
newspapers and magazines, pamphlets and printed 
books. The volume is not over-burdened with scholarly 
impedimenta, however, and may be read with as little 
or as much attention to its notes as one feels like giving. 
It is, finally, refreshingly free from prejudice, which will 
be an indubitable source of annoyance to some of its 
readers, just as it is a source of gratification to the writer 
of this review, who cherishes and admires the sane and 
reasonable point of view of the author. One may have 
certain reservations about the completeness of the heal- 
ing process, or at least the disappearance of all the scars, 
without their interfering with the enjoyment of an in- 
dubitably fine and original historical narrative. 





Middletown Still Runs Mr. Babbitt 


HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


S a result of a careful study of Muncie, Indiana, the 
Lynds published in 1929 Middletown: A Study in 
Contemporary American Culture, generally hailed as one of 
the most revealing sociological analyses of urban Amer- 
ica. This was based on extensive surveys by a small staff 
of investigators in 1924-25. Now that Middletown has 
experienced the depression and sampled the New Deal, 
the Lynds and their aids return ten years later to review 
the scene. They speak in their new volume of the “marked 
and spontaneous” cooperation which the friendly Hoosi- 
ers gave them on both occasions. It is perhaps unkind to 
note that on almost the same page of the preface the 
Lynds remark that it is doubtful “whether one hundred 
individuals in Middletown (other than students at the 
college) have actually read the [first] book through . . .” 
The college, a development of the last ten years, is 
viewed with some suspicion in Middletown for con- 
tradictory reasons, one being that it is supposed to be 
under the domination of the X-brothers, the largest 
capitalist family in the town; the other being that it is 
supposed to be a breeding place for “radicalism.” 
What have ten years done to Middletown? Let the 
Lynds answer: 


. . « basically the texture of Middletown’s culture has not 
changed. Those members of the research staff who had expected 
to find sharp differences in group alignments within the city, in 
ways of thinking, or feeling, or carrying on the multifarious daily 


Middletown in Transition: A Study in Cultural Conflicts. By Robert S. Lynd and 
Helen Merrell Lynd. Harcourt, Brace. $5.00. 

American City: A Rank and File History. By Charles Rumford Walker. Farrar 
and Rinehart. $2.50. 
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necessities of life found little to support their hypotheses. Middle- 
town is overwhelmingly living by the values by which it lived in 
1925; and the chief additions are defensive, negative elaborations 
of already existing values, such as, among the business class, intense 
suspicion of centralizing tendencies in government, of the inter- 
ference of social legislation with business, of labor troubles, and 
of radicalism. Among the working class, tenuous and confused 
new positive values are apparent in such a thing as the aroused 
conception of the possible role of government in bolstering the 
exposed position of labor by social legislation, including direct 
relief for the unemployed. But, aside from these, no major new 
symbols or ideologies of a positive sort have developed as con- 
spicuous rallying points. 


The more penetrating among the European observers of 
American life have remarked on the conservative quality 
of our culture. If the depression and the New Deal have 
merely dinted the surface of the urban Middle West, it 
would appear that the judgments of foreigners are again 
likely to be the judgments of posterity. 


Middletown has not, however, stood absolutely still. 
The filling stations have doubled their number, the 
workers are a little more distant from the farms where 
they mostly originated, the business class is a little tighter, 
the X family a little more dominant, a college has been 
opened, the radio, the movies, syndicated columns in the 
newspapers, and the automobile have brought Middle- 
town a little more closely in touch with the broader 
currents of national life, and, most important of all, the 
population has increased by about ten thousand, so that 
Middletown has ceased to be a town and has become a 
small city. A good many of the surface changes noted in 
this study are attributable to metropolitan growing pains 
rather than to any deep-seated sociological conflict. 

Reviewing Middletown in Transition, Duncan Aikman 
recently captioned his article: ““Mr. Babbitt Still Runs 
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Middletown.” This is a handy phrase, but it would 
perhaps be more accurate to say that Middletown still 
runs Mr. Babbitt. Middletown workers have some dim 
notion of the desirability of better protection for them- 
selves and their families, but what the new study makes 
painfully clear is the inability of the business men of this 
mid-western community to think along other than 
parochial lines. ““We stopped trying to understand the 
big issues,” said one thoughtful local business man, 
“‘and kind of lost touch with them. They’re too big for us 
anyway.” Too deeply imbedded in Middletown tradi- 
tion to look beyond it, Middletown business, like Middle- 
town family life, Middletown education, and Middle- 
town medicine (so far as the economics of keeping well is 
concerned), is living in the mid-Victorian world. 

The contrast with recent events in Minneapolis, 
chronicled by Mr. Walker in American City, is marked. 
American City is a history of the successful truck-drivers 
strike of 1934, when the business men, organized as the 
Citizens’ Alliance, were decisively beaten in what 
amounted to a miniature civil war. (Since the book ap- 
peared, Minneapolis has elected a conservative mayor.) 
Says Mr. Walker: 


The most striking characteristics of the economic revolts in the 
Northwest . . . are their freshness, their efficiency, and their 
Americanism. The leadership adhered to what might be termed 
the “principles” of militant class struggle everywhere. But they 
gave to those principles imaginative adaptation to the American 
scene. 


Since Middletown in Transition was published the steel 
strikes have shown that in mid-western communities of 
the status of Muncie, working-class solidarity is possible; 
but it is unlikely that Middletown will consistently act 
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and react in the fashion of Minneapolis — at least, as 
Minneapolis behaved in this instance. The business class 
solidarity of Middletown is perhaps nearer to the caste 
feeling of the Citizens’ Alliance, but if the Lynds are 
correct, Middletown workers are remote from the class 
consciousness which fought the truck drivers’ strike to its 
successful conclusion. Whether labor solidarity in Minne- 
apolis is likely to survive, now that the battle is over, is 
another question, but unless Minneapolis workingmen 
are different from workingmen elsewhere, it is probable 
they will revert to the Middletown pattern, which is the 
naive acceptance of what the Marxians call bourgeois 
values. Business man and laborer tend to operate in 
Middletown on the assumption that the roots of living 
lie in money; “the working-class precincts,” say the 
Lynds, “‘exhibit this same pattern of resistance to political 
aberrations” as do the business wards. 

The Lynds display reasonable objectivity. Because 
they had to call Middletown culture something, they 
have called it capitalism, but capitalism is not, like 
biology or mathematics, a term uncolored by emotion. 
Middletown in Transition displays a yearning on the part 
of the authors for effective social change, and for them 
effective social change is away from capitalism, at least as 
Middletown practises capitalism. Mr. Walker, on the 
other hand, is militantly pro-labor, so that one can allow 
for inevitable bias in his pages. The bias of the Lynds, so 
far as it exists, is more subtle, consisting of an innate 
tendency to measure Middletown by a theoretically ideal 
community. This is shown in such passages as one con- 
cerning the attitude of Middletown doctors towards 
socialized medicine: “‘so strong was the majority bloc in 
the local medical society opposing innovations in relief 
health care . . . that not only was the idea of ‘township 
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physicians’ discarded, but nothing was done subse- 
quently about setting up the out-patient clinic at the 
hospital.”” Or again: “Forthrightness is not an asset in 
Middletown, despite the store it sets upon ‘honesty.’ 
Nor is conspicuous subtlety and adroitness. The blurred, 
cautious personality that keeps to ‘the middle of the 
road’ gets along better.” Or again, the Lynds say that 
Middletown expenditures for civic improvement lack a 
“civic frame of reference,” “‘a civic design for living.” 
The assumptions that a civic frame of reference, forth- 
rightness, and proper relief health care are absolute 
goods (which indeed they may be) inevitably results in 
darkening the failure of Middletown to reach the ideal 
which the investigators have unconsciously assumed for 
the city. My point is not to debate whether township 
physicians are better than laissez-faire medical charity, 
or whether forthrightness is more desirable than a 
“blurred, cautious personality; my point is that the 
economic and social life of Middletown, under these 
assumptions, is made to appear more chaotic to the 
reader than it seems to the inhabitants of Middletown. 

The Lynds speak ever and again of a set of symbols or 
symbolic values by which Middletown lives. Their 
analysis of these symbols leads them to the statement 
that here is “‘a pecuniary culture, that buys its way step 
by step through life, identifies the achievement of busi- 
ness success (which in this culture means the ‘making’ of 
money) with the creation of general welfare” — that is, 
the mid-Victorian formula still “works.” Intellectuals 
who wish to hasten the cumbersome democratic process 
forward to a brighter day may well feel discouraged at 
this picture. 

Three elements in Middletown life, however, only one 
of which is stressed by the Lynds, afford considerable 
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material for speculation about the future. The Lynds 
point out that the harshnesses of life in Middletown are 
ameliorated by the friendliness of the inhabitants — the 
“easy tolerance of these people is great, their ability to 
adjust and to ‘make the best of? situations almost un- 
limited,”’ they write. I should add to this ability to “make 
the best of” situations two elements, one of which appears 
nowhere in either book about Middletown. The first of 
these two elements, which is only casually mentioned by 
the authors, is a shrewd, native scepticism, all that is 
embodied in “‘the bunk,” “‘baloney,” and similar vigor- 
ous Americanisms. This scepticism is, of course, inter- 
mittent, but it is a national popular trait which has done 
as much as anything else in our culture to retard and 
prevent regimentation. Even in Middletown the big 
shot, though he be admired or feared or imitated, has to 
watch his step. There are ways in which he can not let 
himself become ridiculous, for if he does, his prestige 
value wanes. 

The most striking omission in both the Middletown 
books is the failure to include among Middletown sym- 
bols the fetish of science. By implication this appears in 
the discussion of Middletown education, which has gone 
“scientific” apparently without adequate results. But 
over and beyond this vagary Middletown worships the 
scientific. Magazine advertising, the radio, the billboard, 
the repute of the laboratory technician, the medical man, 
the commercial research-worker and even the university 
professor of the physical and natural sciences have con- 
vinced Middletown that “‘science cannot be controverted,”’ 
so that the prestige of “‘science” is high and increasing. 
Once assure Middletown that so-and-so is “‘scientific,” 
and Middletown is prepared to accept it as true. It is 
thus that Middletown buys its toothpaste, its radio, its 
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automobile, its headache tablets, its refrigerators, and 
much else. It is thus that Middletown has accepted 
vaccination. The great sewage problem which has long 
served as the Sargasso sea of Middletown politics, if the 
city can be convinced that such-and-such a solution is 
“scientific,” might, in all probability, be lifted out of the 
area of contention and graft into the area of “must” 
measures. Even the ward boss bows before this idol; and 
it is quite conceivable that friendliness, scepticism, and 
“science,” contradictory though these symbols may be, 
will yet do much to move Middletown out of the muddle 
in which the Lynds find it. 

In truth, as the Lynds note again and again, Middle- 
town has an indestructible vitality — a vitality which 
permits its life to transcend what seems to the New 
Yorker vitiating dullness, what seems to the reformer 
cancerous politics, what seems to the radical economic 
royalism, what seems even to the Lynds civic confusion so 
vast as to lead them to hint that Middletown may yet 
accept fascism. If by fascism is meant economic regimen- 
tation with or without uniforms, I can only say that 
Middletown seems likely to skirt the edge of it without 
falling over. Despite the monotony of American life, the 
Americans are fundamentally an irreverent and even 
lawless people. They will suffer the Ku Klux Klan or 
Huey Long for a time, just as they will submit for a 
time to prohibition or the NRA. But there is an innate 
ebullience, a submerged tempestuousness in their make- 
up which generally tends to upset regimentation. Even if 
Middletown drifts into fascism, it will modify fascism 
(whatever is meant by the vague term) to its own ends, 
and its own ends are profoundly individual. Middletown 
is willing to be bossed — up to a point; but it also be- 
lieves in giving a fellow a break. 
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If one examines only the outer formula of Middletown 
life, one is impressed by the waste, the folly, the inepti- 
tude of middle-class democracy, but there is an inner and 
unofficial kind of working democracy — the group, the 
gang, the bunch, the club and like foci, membership in 
which is constantly changing; and this dance of the atoms 
is perhaps more fundamental than the outer surface of 
Middletown business life, Middletown domestic politics, 
or Middletown schools. The true vitality of Middletown 
life is found in such groups, which, in the nature of the 
case, the Lynds could touch on only lightly. It seems at 
least doubtful whether a city which, viewed realistically, 
is composed of these human eddies whirling in a region 
outside its formal organization is likely to submit for long 
to a fascist régime. 





Alien Races in Fiction 
OLIVER LA FARGE 


A MAN who has truly seen and deeply understood the 
way of life, the strange, inverted world of an alien 
race is not infrequently moved to express that experience 
by the medium of fiction. The choice of medium is logical, 
for successful fiction sets up a communion between the 
reader and the principal characters of the story, in which 
the reader to some degree actually becomes the characters 
and participates in their thoughts and feelings. Through 
this the writer can convey the indescribable quality of 
race and culture which can never be directly captured by 
statement, however refined. 

To the man who is primarily a writer, this almost 
mystic experience of an alien race, and the detailed 
knowledge gathered by intimately living with its mem- 
bers and perhaps by research, is not usable unless he has 
first the dominant element of story. He may be harassed 
for a number of years by the desire to use this extraordi- 
narily rich material enlivened by a strong emotional feel- 
ing, but he knows that these things in themselves will not 
make the work of art, the successful act of communica- 
tion, that he desires. When finally he has conceived a 
story, his original drive, what we might call his ulterior 
purpose, becomes subordinate to the dominant: require- 
ments of a first rate piece of fiction. His knowledge of a 
tribe of Indians or any other such group is not conveyed 
for itself, but only as part of the background and char- 
acter of his people. If he is successful, at the end he has 
presented an incomplete and highly selective view of the 
ethnology of the group concerned, and yet at the same 
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time has conveyed a whole that is greater than the sum 
of its parts. 

This is the method which has been followed in recent 
years by writers on such folk as the Negroes, the Indians, 
or the Chinese. It can be seen in the work of Julia Peterkin, 
Du Bose Heyward, Pearl Buck, Edwin Corle, as well as 
the two Indians who have made a mark in fictional writ- 
ing about their own people, McNickle and Mathews. 

There is a second approach which comes naturally to 
the man who is first of all a scientist, and sets out with 
the intention of fictionalizing his material. Such a man 
will regard his story, as such, as the framework on which 
to build the generalized and detailed picture which is his 
primary interest. At its worst, such a book is nothing more 
than a sugar-coated pill, not quite fiction and not quite 
fact. One thinks of Bandelier’s Delight Makers, which is 
studiously read by anthropologists but intolerably dull to 
the lay reader. At its best, this type of novel succeeds in 
making the whole psyche of a people the true hero and 
central character, conquering the thinness of an over- 
loaded plot by the interest of the wider theme. It becomes 
not merely a painless way of receiving information, but a 
positive esthetic experience in its own right. Mr. Nelson’s 
story of the Hopi Indians, Rhythm For Rain, achieves this 
high mark. 

It contains certain obvious faults, partly the product 
of the approach described above, which seems inverted 
to a novelist, and partly of inexperience. Here and there 
the familiar weaknesses of a first novel appear. 

In a book of this kind, the main characters are inevi- 
tably typical. Their situations, their crises, are also typi- 
cal. Whether it be courtship or initiation into a ceremony, 
the writer’s primary purpose is to portray all Hopi court- 
ships, all Hopi initiations. As a result, the characters are 
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flat and the situations fail to move the reader deeply. The 
instant the heroine appears upon the scene, one knows 
immediately who she is and has no doubt whatever that 
the hero is going to marry her in the long run. The love- 
plot is so obvious as to be dull. 

Despite these weaknesses, perhaps because of them, the 
panoramic effect which I have mentioned, the develop- 
ment of the mass as a character, is successful and at times 
reaches heights of interest. The super-formalized, elabo- 
rate, and curiously materialistic religion of the Hopis, the 
elements of pain and fear which enter into the formation 
of their characters, their great strength, and their unre- 
mitting struggle for survival as farmers in a desert which 
was evidently intended by God to be uninhabitable, build 
up into a striking total effect. In this the author is as- 
sisted by a generally excellent prose style, weakened in 
spots by attempts at fine writing which are merely fancy. 

Mr. Nelson made a special study of the Hopi Katch- 
inas, those strange messengers to God to whom he fre- 
quently, and I believe incorrectly, refers as “‘gods.”’ His 
knowledge of this complex subject leads him at times to 
describe too many of them, overburdening the pages 
with details of masks and costumes and with strange 
names over which the average reader will skid with a 
slight sigh. On the whole, however, he has restrained his 
knowledge unusually well. 

The author has wisely chosen the Great Drought which 
all but exterminated the tribe as the dramatic climax of 
his story. During a large part of his description of this ex- 
traordinary period his hero is fortunately away from 
home and therefore out of the picture. The study of a 
starving, despairing people and their pathetic struggles 
to bring rain, the fearful dominance over them of the 
mad old man whom they took to be the incarnation of the 
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Great Horned Serpent, the desperate and shameful re- 
courses to cannibalism, the final degradation of sale of 
children to the Spaniards, make mass drama of a high 
order. In this portion of the book the author has brought 
imagination and real skill to bear upon the vivid tradi- 
tions passed on to him by the Hopis. 

The ending of the Great Drought comes in the next to 
last chapter of the book, with the hero still absent on his 
trip to the Indians of the Rio Grande in search of help. 
As a result, the author is presented with an anticlimax 
from which he lacks the ingenuity to escape. He is also 
obsessed by the desire to throw in a little parting informa- 
tion on Hopi marriage customs. The result is an unfortu- 
nate letdown. 

Although I do not know the Hopi Indians well, I have 
an acquaintance with them based on various visits and 
the interesting task assigned to me last year of advising 
them in the formation of a written Constitution and 
Tribal council. Everything that I do know about them 
leads me to recommend Rhythm For Rain on the score of 
truthfulness, and the book recommends itself for reada- 
bility. It is a sensitive and understanding work. I hope 
that it may be arranged for the Hopis to profit from its 
success. 

The publishers’ blurb states that the author is director 
of research of the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation. He has not been connected with the 
Museum, however, since November, 1936. 





Contributors’ Column 


As a member of the Washington Bureau of the New York Times, 
Harold B. Hinton has followed the course of the neutrality legislation 
through the Congressional sessions of 1935, 1936 and 1937, and has 
just completed a layman’s handbook on the laws, their antecedents 
and their machinery. For ten years prior to coming to Washington he 
was on the Times’ European staff, with headquarters in Paris and 
London. His article ‘‘Neutrality — With Bated Breath” makes clear 
to the reader, less well informed than Mr. Hinton, that in affairs 
international it is sometimes difficult to take the will for the deed. 


Though he has lived in England much of his literary life, Zohn Gould 
Fletcher is one of America’s most distinguished poets. He belonged to 
the pre-War Imagist group and is the author of fourteen books of 
poetry. In 1933 he returned to this country for good. His “‘Portrait of 
Edwin Arlington Robinson” was written after his first meeting with 
the poet in 1916 and is therefore a peculiarly living memorial. After 
Mr. Robinson’s death, Mr. Fletcher was the first to occupy his studio 
in the MacDowell Colony at Peterborough. 


Since this year marks the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
Federal Convention at Philadelphia, the suggestion Malcolm R. 
Eiselen makes in ““Dare We Call a Federal Convention?” with regard 
to our Constitution is a valiant tribute of imitation. From the history 
department of the College of the Pacific, Professor Eiselen has 
written two books, “‘Franklin’s Political Theories” and “The Rise of 
Pennsylvania Protectionism”’ in addition to more recent articles. 


While he was still a guest in his mother’s house, 7. P. McEvoy started 
his writing career at the age of fifteen as Sporting editor of the South 
Bend News-Times. Since then he has written plays, ““The Potters,” 
“God Loves Us;” revues, “Comic Supplement,” three “Americana,” 
Ziegfeld Follies; novels, “Show Girl,” “Mr. Noodle,” “Are You 
Listening?” ; movies, radio programs, and now a series called “‘Father 
Meets Son.” “From Host to Guest in One Generation” was written 
on a Swedish freighter somewhere between Shanghai and Port Said 
when he was not a guest. 


In order to have an earth where Mr. McEvoy can be either host or 
guest, the more serious minded members of the community keep a 
watchful eye out for floods and dust storms. Herbert 7. Spinden under- 
stands not only the soil erosion problems of today and tomorrow, 
but as curator of ethnology in the Brooklyn Museum, he specializes 
in ancient art and ancient American history. In his article “Waters 
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Flow, Winds Blow, and Civilizations Die” he begs us to guard our 
natural resources for the long future. 

Whenever he has twelve dollars a month on which to live, Lloyd 
Frankenberg writes us, he is in his ten-by-twelve shack on the dunes 
near Provincetown built from driftwood. The rest of the time, he is in 
New York. Mr. Frankenberg placed second in a recent poetry con- 
test under the auspices of the Poetry Society of America and the first 
of his six poems which we publish, “Young Love,” has been included 
in the forthcoming Thomas Moult anthology. 

Frances Taylor Patterson’s courses at Columbia University make that 
university a pioneer in the study of the motion picture. Mrs. Patter- 
son is a member of the Exceptional Photoplays Committee, the 
National Board of Review and does free lance continuity writing. 
She has had two books published, “Cinema Craftsmanship,” and 
“Scenario and Screen.” She believes, as her article ““The Author 
and Hollywood” shows that picture production can be an inde- 
pendent art. 

Maurice Samuel has written several novels, the most recent ““Beyond 
Women,” and his short stories have appeared in many magazines. 
He is Roumanian by birth but American by education and adoption, 
and portrays one of our best American types in his story “Unspoken 
Message.” 

William Lescaze is perhaps the best known architect of the modern 
school practicing in America today and can tell us ““The Meaning of 
Modern Architecture.” With George Howe as partner, he designed, 
among other buildings, the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society’s 
thirty-three story bank and office building. In 1934 that partnership 
was dissolved and since then Mr. Lescaze has built three houses in 
New York city, broadcasting studios, school buildings, and a build- 
ing for the Dallas Centennial Exposition. At present he is architect 
for the new Pacific Coast building of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

Last Quarter, delighted to find a young naturalist worthy to follow 
in the footsteps of America’s long line of natural scientists and essay- 
ists, we published “Spring Peepers” by Fred Schunk. This Quarter we 
publish “The Pond in Summer.” Mr. Schunk is twenty-five years 
old and lives in Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Frontier life in America has been the theme, too, of most of the work 
of Stewart Edward White, too well known a novelist to need a reminder. 
Mr. White is also one of the best big game marksmen in the country, 
and in “Why Not Be a Sportsman?” he asks for a return to decency 
and fairness in the conduct of that sport of kings and woodsmen. 
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Mary D. Edmonds has spent many years of her life both with children 
and with books for them. In “‘Literature and Children” she makes an 
effective plea for the proper dose of both realism and imagination in 
the stories written for children today. She was director of the Kinne- 
kort School in New Jersey for ten years, and has taught in the Birch 
Wathen School and in the Ethical Culture School in New York city. 
At present she is on the executive board in the Teacher Education 
department of the Ethical Culture School. In addition she has con- 
ducted story and play groups in several New York city settlements. 


Louise Crenshaw Ray whose sonnet “‘Counsel with a Wounded Heart” 
appears in this issue was born, educated, and lives now in Alabama. 
She has received over thirty awards for her verse at various times and 
is author of one volume called “Color of Steel.”? Ted Olson (‘Not 
Twice”) comes from Wyoming and is editor of the Laramie Republi- 
can-Boomerang newspaper. A volume of his verse ““A Stranger and 
Afraid” appeared in 1928 and since that time he has published 
poetry in many magazines. 

Our contributors who have written those essays about books which 
are something more than mere book-reviews this Quarter include 
Mark Van Doren who is associate professor of English at Columbia 
University, one time literary editor of the Nation, and author of that 
volume of criticism “Henry David Thoreau, A Critical Study,” 
most pertinent to his present article ““A New Naturalist.” “I have 
read the great nature writers always with relish,” Mr. Van Doren 
says. He has a new volume of poetry appearing in the fall, “The Last 
Look and Other Poems.” Katharine Anthony (“An Early American 
Educator”) is the author of several biographies dealing with widely 
varying scenes in history. The best known of them is “Catherine the 
Great.” “‘Margaret Fuller” was the portrait of an early American 
personality. Returning to this period she has just completed a life of 
Louisa May Alcott to be published this coming winter. Herschel 
Brickell (“Old Scars Healed’’) is as familiar to our readers as to those 
of the New York Evening Post where he is book columnist. Mr. 
Brickell is particularly interested in the history of the old and new 
South. Recently he has been lecturing at the Blowing Rock Summer 
School of English. Howard Mumford Jones (“Middletown Still Runs 
Mr. Babbitt’’) has also been welcomed to our pages many times. He 
is professor of English at the University of Michigan. Oliver La 
Farge (“Alien Races in Fiction’’) has just finished a novel about the 
Navajos, “The Enemy Gods,” to be published in October. He is 
president of the American Association of Indian Affairs. 





